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PROVERBIAL SAYINGS FROM FISHER’S RIVER, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


by 
B. J. Whiting 


Among the books which furnished useful parallels to the proverbs 
which are part of the Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina 
Folklore! was Fisher’s River (North Carolina) Scenes and Char- 
acters By “Skitt” “Who Was Raised Thar” (New York, 1859). This 
collection of stories and sketches, which has never been reprinted 
and seldom noticed, is one of the liveliest and most rewarding of the 
reflections of local color which were written in more or less conscious 
imitation of A. B. Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes (1835). A few items 
toward the end are laid in Alabama or Tennessee, but the setting of 
the rest is in Surry County, North Carolina, and it is seldom that 
a community has been delineated in more striking fashion. The 
Munchausen-like quality of many of the tales, especially those deal- 
ing with Uncle Davy Lane, eminent ophiologist,? removes the picture 
from the strictest realism, but the verisimilitude of dialect and de- 
scription, along with the wealth of folklore, gives an unforgetable 
impression of an isolated community in the early nineteenth century. 
Like other books of its kind, Fisher’s River is rich in popular idioms 
and locutions and when we consider the scarcity of such writing 
from North Carolina at this period, it seems worth while to bring 
together the proverbs and proverbial sayings which it contains. 


“Skitt,” who says that “I choose to conceal my real name, and 
will be known by the nickname of my boyhood,” informs his readers 
that it was a return to his “old native section” of Surry County in 
1857, “after an abscence of twenty years,” which led him to “write 


*To be published by the Duke University Press, under the general editorship 
of Newman I. White 
*Pp. 50 f. The “Uncle Davy” tales and one other from Fisher’s River are 


reprinted in B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore (New York, 1944), 
pp. 581-594. 
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out some of the scenes and stories of that age and section.” * The 
author has been generally identified as the Reverend Harden f, 
Taliaferro,‘ a Baptist minister and journalist, who preached and 
wrote in Alabama from 1837 or thereabouts until a few years before 
his death, which occurred on November 2, 1875. Few facts about 
Taliaferro’s life are available.© Even with the paucity of materia] 
there are discrepancies in statement of fact. Curry does not give 
the date of Taliaferro’s birth, and Jackson puts it as “about the 
year 1818.”® Curry and Riley state that he was born in East Ten. 
nessee and returned there to die,’ while Jackson implies, what seems 
borne out by “Skitt,” that he was born in North Carolina, and also 
that he died there.® 

Curry and Riley treat Taliaferro only as a prominent member 
of the Baptist clergy. He was minister in Talladega,® and also at 
Eufaula, Barbour County.’ In 1856 he became an editor of the 
Southwestern Baptist, senior editor in 1859,'* and had retired from 
the editorship by 1862.1 Some of Curry’s statements about him 
must be quoted: 


He was a man of strong intellect, but deficient in 
imagination and fancy. .. .1* While his reading was 
wide and varied for one who had not access to many 
books, he was, as he said himself, ‘a seventeenth century 


* Pp. v-vi. 

‘The earliest near-identification which has come to my attention is in an 
appreciative article in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, XXV (1862), 178: 
“An esteemed Alabama clergyman, ‘who was raised thar,’ and who under his 
boyish sobriquet of ‘Skitt’ veils the name of one of the first families of Virginia, 
has published a clever book, setting forth some of the peculiarities of this primi- 
tive people.” The author’s name is not given but on p. 184 he is called “a minister 
of the Baptist order.” 

5° There is a memoir by J. L. M. Curry which appeared, apparently in 1890, 
in the Alabama Baptist, and was reprinted in B. F. Riley’s History of the Bap- 
tists of Alabama (Birmingham, 1895), pp. 340-344. The only recent account is 
by David K. Jackson in the foreword to Carolina Humor, Sketches by Harden E. 

aliaferro (Richmond, Va., 1938). In addition to Curry, Jackson also made use 
of Riley’s Memorial History of the Baptists of Alabama (Philadelphia, 1923), 
which I have not seen. 

‘Pp, ili. 

™P. 340. 

*P. iii. It is possible, of course, that Taliaferro was born in Tennessee and 
taken to North Carolina in early childhood. 

* Riley, pp. 200, 247; Jackson, p. v. 

%” Jackson, p. v; see Fisher’s River, pp. 249 ff. 

" Riley, p. 247. 

™ Riley, p. 269. 

* Riley, p. 289. 

“Riley, p. 341. This judgment by itself in eS to suggest that Curry 
did not. know Taliaferro to be the author of Fisher’s River. 
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man in his theology and feelings.’ Flavel, Boston, 
Bunyan, Baxter, and some of the sermons and treatises 
of the old divines, were his constant meat... ." By 
some he may have been considered a hard man, but 
such an estimate would be erroneous. Scrupulously 
just and honest, hating sham and pretence, he may 
have been sometimes a little too frank and outspoken, 
but he had a tender heart, and his friendships, care- 
fully chosen, were deep and strong... .4° For several 
years, while in charge of churches as a pastor, Mr. 
Taliaferro was the victim of perplexing doubts and 
fears and of skeptical suggestions. These culminated 
about 1849-1851, and such were the strugglings of mind 
and conscience that, to use his own quotation, ‘the sor- 
rows of death compassed him and the pains of hell got 
hold upon him.’ These agonizing struggles to ascertain 
whether he had not been deceived by his confession of 
faith in Christ almost crazed the strong man, and his 
revealings of torture of soul can hardly be surpassed by 
any books of confessions in our language. These wrest- 
lings were not the exhibition of a morbid mind, but 
grew out of a painful sense of his remoteness from a 
holy God, and his inability to accept fully the mediation 
and sacrifice of Christ.!7 





As a record of his spiritual struggle he wrote The Precious Work 
of Grace in his Soul, as Wrought by the Holy Spirit, which was 
apparently published in 1857 as The Grace of God Manifested.'* 
I have not seen this treatise, highly praised by Curry, or the rest 
of Taliaferro’s religious writings in the pages of the Southwestern 
Baptist,!° but between November, 1860, and October, 1863, he con- 
tributed to the Southern Literary Messenger the sketches reprinted 
by Mr. Jackson in Carolina Humor. Although several of the papers 
deal with characters and scenes from Fisher’s River, and one, “Parson 
Squint,” is very nearly the equal of any in that volume, they are, 
as a whole, inferior and some, including the longest, “Captain Robert 
Exquisite,” simply dull. 

The sharp contrast in the two apparent aspects of Taliaferro’s 


* Riley, p. 341. 
* Riley, pp. 341-342. 
* Riley, p. — 


* Riley, p. 8348; S. A. Alibone, A Critical Dictionary of English Literature, 
(Philadelphia, 1891), 2331. It seems sad that he should have abandoned his 
original seventeenth-century title. 

* Riley says that he “was a terse and forceful writer, and one of the recog- 
nized leaders of the denomination” (p. 247). 
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intellectual life would be interesting in any author, even one ad. 
mittedly minor. On the one hand we have the Baptist pastor and 
publicist who, without much formal education,” rose to prominence 
in his church, at one time “suspected of a tendency to Campbellism,” 2 
not without sympathy for the Hard-Shell wing of the Baptists,?? ang 
yet wracked by as strong ar emotional crisis as ever tormented any 
of the seventeenth-century theologians whose writings “were his 
constant meat.” On the other hand, we have the author of some 
of the best, most earthy, realistic, plain-spoken ?* tall-tales and bits 
of local color which the South produced.** Clearly there is more 
to be known about the author of The Grace of God Manifested and 
Fisher’s River, and perhaps someone with ready reference to the 
records of Surry County and the Baptists of Alabama will satisfy 
our curiosity. 

In the following sayings Fisher’s River is referred to by page 
number only, and the few examples from the later sketches from 
Carolina Humor are identified by CH. An asterisk marks any 
saying which is also found in the twentieth-centry F. C. Brown 
Collection. 


*Actions speaks Louder Than Words (p. 223). 
And save my bacon (p. 133). 


*Eyes like two balls uv fire (p. 53). 
*Eyes red like balls o’ fire from Pandermonium (p. 162). 
*Its eyes were like balls of fire (p. 161). 


Many a man would have ‘gi’n it up as a lost ball’ (p. 116). 
Quick as a ball-hornet (p. 196). 


Safe as a bar in a hollow tree in the dead o’ winter (p. 48). 


* As a boy and young man he worked weekdays as a tanner or farmer and 
preached on Sundays (Riley, p. 341; Jackson, p. iv). 

* Riley, p. 343. 

* Jackson, p. 13. 


* A writer in the Southern Literary Messenger, XXXI, N. S., X (1860), 109, 
felt this strongly: “We have but one fault to find with ‘Skitt’ and his book. 
The talk of the Fisher’s River folks is at times entirely too plain to be put in 
type, staring black and white into the eyes of cultivated readers. In truth 
‘Skitt’ uses horrible language very often, when there is no earthly necessity 
for doing so. But for this the book — be put into the hands of anybody, 
and no one would fail to relish its homely unconventional humour.” 

* See Shields McIlwaine, The Southern Poor-White (Norman, Oklahoma, 
1939), p. 60: “When ‘Skitt’ . . . created the woolhat, Ham Rachel, he enabled 
readers to know intimately for the first time not only the r-white in his 
comic moments, but to some extent the easy-going world in which he lived. 
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He swallows them down slick as a bar swallerin’ down a piece uv 
honey-comb (pp. 161, 163). 

Bah! that’s nothin’. No more’n a bar to an elephant (p. 86). 

*]’m empty as a bar’l (p. 103). 


Lookin’ fur all the world like a man that had got out’n his bed wrong 
eend foremost that mornin’ (p. 179). 


Kivered the nation with glory, like a bed-quilt kivers a bed (p. 252). 
Gittin’ full as a bee on chamber-lye (p. 255). 

Thick as bees (p. 80). 

My flesh would jerk like a dead beef’s (p. 55). 

To make a smash uv the whole bilin’ on ’um (p. 144). 


We chatted away like blackbirds . . . with ’bout as much sense 
(p. 183). 

They paid no more attention to my Lating than to a blackbird 
a-chatterin’ (p. 195). 


Charmed me to the spot, like a black snake charms a catbird (p. 126). 


We went it like blazes fur a whole day (p. 177). 
At it we went like blue blazes (p. 196). 


*Trying to read me like a book (p. 257). 
But he ‘axed nobody no boot’ (p. 28). 
Looks black and sleek as a dandy’s boots (p. 153). 


*Folks is gittin’ too smart—too big fur thar britches (p. 95). 
*This rich man . . . who’s got too big fur his britches (p. 47). 





Fresh as a mounting buck jist scared up (p. 54). 
*Without it everybody would kick the bucket quick (CH., p. 17). 


*All they cared for was ‘to make buckle and tongue meet’ by raising 
stock, a few bales of cotton, and a little corn for bread (p. 249). 


Hardly a bug moufful fur sich a big whoppin feller (p. 191). 
No more’n a bug moufful fur him (p. 129). 


Swellin’ like a bullfrog (p. 179). 


Don’t be beatin’ the bush so long (p. 87). 


*I knowed ef I didn’t spark her soon my cake was dough (pp. 117, 
127; CH., p. 63). 


*He blated like a calf (p. 205). 
Cain he turn white as bleach cambric (p. 189). 
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*It was a-bawlin’ louder than a cannon (p. 161). 
*Louder nur cannon at the battle o’ Guilford Court-house, whar 
"Wallis was fout by Greene (p. 163). 


Quicker nor a cat can lick its paw (CH., p. 78). 
He’d be convarted afore you could cry ‘’cavy’ (p. 208). 


You can’t swindle this boy; he’s walked too many chalk-lines fur 
that (p. 246). 


I stood chock still (p. 67). 
He was sweatin’ like a coal-kill (p. 175 f.). 
Chief cook and bottle washer (p. 256). 
*A ’coon’s age (p. 201). 
And took through the huckleberry swamp like a ’coon (p. 155). 
Happy asa... ’coon in a holler (p. 240). 


Fifteen long miles—miles measured with a ’coon-skin, and the tail 
throwed in fur good measure, fur sure (pp. 78, 150). 


But thar they stood with pistols ’nuff to make a corn-sifter ov my 
hide afore you could bat yer eye (p. 127). 


You hull out bones faster nur a cotting-gin can shell out cotting- 
seed (p. 219). 


I’m danged ef you hain’t sot your coulter too deep to make a good 
crap (p. 111). 


And had a licked ’um up like a cow a-lickin’ salt (p. 231). 
*As thick as cow-peas in thar hull (p. 258). 
*Peart as a cricket (p. 121). 
My wind would a bin broke quick as crockery (p. 135). 
We'll send you to Davy Jones’s Locker (p. 127). 
*Dog drunk (pp. 94, 254). 
My body shakin’ like a dog with the ager (p. 117). 
*The whole tree was dead as a door-nail (p. 58). 


Didn’t care a dried-apple cuss whether I lived ur died (p. 204). 
Let on like I didn’t care a dried-apple durn (pp. 117, 260). 


Dang it, Uncle Mose, ef your bones don’t fall as hard on the floor 
as ears 0’ corn on the floor of an empty corn-crib at a corn- 
shuckin’, and nearly as fast (p. 220). (Uncle Mose is eating hog’s 
back-bones and spitting out the bones as soon as he can clear 
them of meat.) 
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We’d look like the peaked eend uv nothin’ (p. 258). 


eg got out’n the big eend or the little eend o’ the horn 
(p. 128). 


Afore you could bat yer eye (p. 127). 
The fat was all in the fire (p. 120). 


And [I] moseyed fur home, with my feathers cut (p. 73 f.). (The 
speaker had been on an unsuccessful hunt.) 


As rich as Festus (p. 176). 


[A long introduction] is like a green field to a starving horse when 
the fence is sorry (p. 19). 


*Dar Jonah he lie snug in de ship as a flea under a nigger’s shirt 
collar (p. 190). 


It was hot as flugence (CH., p. 62). 
I were mad as flugence (p. 204). 


*] ... tuck my foot in my hand, and walked all the way back to old 
Bucksmasher (p. 73). 


He begun to blow like an iron forge (p. 130). 


*]’d ‘jumped out’n the fryin’-pan smack inter the fire,’ as the parrabal 
runs (pp. 129, 161). 


*It is difficult to beat an experienced man at his own game; it some- 
times happens, however (p. 237). 


*Crowed like a game-rooster (p. 205). 


In the expressive language of that section, ‘to give up the ghost’ 
(pp. 20, 57, 136, 148). 


I looked as trim as a grayhound (p. 87). 
Tough as grissle (p. 168). 


*Sure as gun’s iron (pp. 45, 53). 
But as sure as old Bucksmasher is made uv iron (p. 93). 


‘Shoot, Luke, or give up the gun’ (CH., p. 17). 
*Straight as a gun-bar’l (p. 24). 


Should these lines ever fall under his eye, he will see that they are 
‘according to Gunter’ (p. 232). 


Hail fellows well met (p. 194). 


And not the track of varmunts could be seen nur smelt, har nur 
hide (p. 143). 
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As sharp as hawk’s claws (p. 198). 
Come full drive at me, like a fishin’ hawk dartin’ at a fish (p. 205), 


I knowed ‘Gius had his eye on her like a blue-tailed hawk watchin’ a 
chicken (p. 117). 


Couldn’t find head nur tail uv ’um (p. 52). 

[Berries] big as hen’s eggs (p. 59). 
*Dead as a herrin’ (pp. 57, 161). 

And went to smokin’ [a pipe] like ketchin’ herrin’ (p. 130). 

I keered no more for ’um than a hog does fur holiday (p. 117). 


Knowed no more about um nor a hog does about Baker in the 
Spellin Book (CH., p. 61). 


Muddy as a hog (p. 156). 

Tied me hand and foot like a hog (p. 126). 
Stiff as hog’s bristles (p. 55). 

Mouth as big as a hogshead (pp. 161, 163). 


I gits right inter it, like a homminny-bird (humming-bird) inter a 
tech-me-not flower (p. 102). 


‘Borin’ them fur the holler horn’ to their hearts’ content (pp. 31 /.). 
Kick with their feet like a horse (p. 198). 
A good deal of ‘hard common sense like a hoss’ (p. 44). 
*They gin me no answer but a great big hoss laugh (p. 127). 
Uncle John were swelled out like a hoss with the colic (p. 87). 
*It was high as a house (p. 163). 


But I’ll show him I’m a huckleberry over his ’simmon (p. 47). 
I’m danged . . . ef that don’t take the huckleberry off of my ’simmon 
(p. 88). 


I seen that were my time to make my Jack (p. 137). (Make a su- 
preme effort to escape.) 


*He’s black as jet (p. 191). 
*They were as poor as ‘Job’s turkey’ (p. 175). 


All the difference I could see was ‘ole John’ was ‘a few’ the drunkest 
‘Injun’ in the crowd that accompanied him home (p. 256). 


Treat yer like a king (p. 268). 
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Hoisted his tail like a kite (p. 67). 
I went over and onraveled all ‘Gius’s knittin’ (p. 118). (Foiled him.) 
I sot my ’fections on her right smack like a leech on to a fish (p. 117). 
*Faster nur... lightnin’ (p. 64). 

Quick as lightnin’ (p. 151). 

Red as chain-lightnin’ (p. 53). 

Eyes red as forked lightnin’ (p. 56). 

*] helt a stiff upper lip (p. 117). 


I have Hearn Folks Say That Love was Stronger Than Deth 
(p. 225). 


Thinks I, ‘There’s luck in leisure,’ as I’ve hearn folks say (p. 137). 
*A drowndin’ man will ketch at a straw (p. 137). 
*Ev'ry man fur hisself, and God for all (p. 256). 


*Hash-head differed from most fleshy men, who are said to be good- 
natured (p. 194). 


He went round the mounting, and the bullet arter him—so good a 
man, and so good a boy (p. 67). 


*A durned old rooster, old as Mathuzlum (p. 254). 

What I’ve jist norated is true as the third uv Mathy (p. 58). 
His arms was long as May-poles (p. 205). 

He rared right straight up, like a May-pole (p. 52). 


He looked like he could a made a meal out’n a kag uv tenpenny nails, 
fur all the world (p. 179). 


*It warn’t wuth while to grieve arter spilt milk (p. 127). 


Now I tried it [staring] good, just like I were trying to look through 
a mill-stone (p. 53). 


Dead as a mittin (p. 75). 

*When I’m shinin’ away in Abram’s bosom, like a piece uv new 
money (p. 48). 

*His eyes shinin’ away like new money (p. 76). 

They was mighty low down in the mouth (p. 151). 

Rotten as mud (p. 192; CH., p. 16). | 


*I soon hit the nail on the head (p. 144). 
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Red as a nail-rod (p. 58). 

*Sharp as a needle (p. 56). 

*I mout as well a sarched fur a needle in a haystack (p. 83). 
As big as Nibuchadneezer (p. 176). 


= — back wusser nur a nigger beatin’ hominy in a mortar 
p. 122). 


It is my ‘biz’ness’ to follow my nose—a pretty long one at that, you 
see (p. 259). 


*‘Licker’ was at them all, and he loved it as a thirsty ox does pond. 
water (p. 31). 


And come runnin’ to the spring, like thirsty oxen arter water 
(p. 231). 


Believing . . . that they were ‘putting too much paint in the brush’ 
(p. 43). (Exaggerating.) 


Screaming worse than a panther (p. 161). 
A-squallin’ wusser nur a painter (p. 163). 


So I’ll try at, wusser fur better and better fur wusser, as the parson 
says when he marries folks (p. 157). 


*Much alike as two black-eye peas (CH., p. 83). 
I nuver gins a thing up as long as there’s a pea in the gourd (p. 116). 


*My breath short as pie-crust (p. 117). 
*And quit short off—short as pie-crust (p. 123). 


*Neat as a pin (p. 245). 
Happy as a possum up a ’simmon-tree (p. 240). 
True as preachin’ (p. 72). 
*His skin was tanned yellow as a pumpkin (p. 125). 
That takes the rag off uv the bush (p. 86; CH., p. 77). 
*Butt like rams (p. 198). 
*Sharp as a razor (p. 161). 
Goin’ fast as the report of a rifle gun (p. 150). 
*He ... could weed his own row, and keep it clean too (p. 28). 


*You look like you mout be a man what can weed yer own row, clean 
at that (p. 257). 


I lay as still as a salamander (p. 136). 
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A great big fish he cum up and lick him down like salt (p. 190 f.). 
*Head big as a sasser (p. 56). 

Gouge like screw-augers (p. 198). 

And cling to me like one’s shadow (p. 264). 


*So I tuck off his clothin’ in three shakes of a sheep’s tail (p. 75). 
Afore three strokes ov a mutton’s tail (p. 127). 


You’re as snappish as a par 0’ sheep-shears (p. 259). 
Three sheets in the breeze (p. 33). 


And he gits in a ship—a big un, too—and tinks dat is de place fur 
him; but he miss him fur as ef he’d burnt he shirt (p. 190). 


*As plain as an old shoe (p. 258). 


*You’d better be laughin’ t’other side o’ yer mouth (p. 32). 
*] told ’um they’d laugh t’other side o’ thar mouths afore it were 
done (p. 150). 


Sound as silver (CH., p. 16). 

*He is a real Simon Pure (CH., p. 23). 

*His ‘britches’ are dressed buckskin, tight as the skin (p. 153). 
Wake snakes, the winter’s broke! (p. 36). 

Jumping about like a mountain snow-bird (p. 95). 


I hath theen many outrages, but thith Famus business caps the 
stack and saves the grain (p. 23; CH., p. 77). 


So I pulled up my stakes (p. 134). 

Faster nur a shootin’ star (p. 64). 

He may puke up his stockin’s afore I’ll go a-near him (p. 260 f.). 
Round they come like a streak uv sunshine (p. 67). 

I’m thirsty as a sucker in a salt bail (CH., p. 79). 

Else yer a gone sucker (p. 163). 

Leaving old Cumberland between two suns (p. 156). 

His ‘Sunday go-to-meetin’’ hat (p. 171). 


When Ham Rachel .. . begins a thing, he carries it through, ur 
breaks the swingle-tree (p. 258). 


Teeth long as a sword (p. 161). 
I knowed tail holt were better than no holt (p. 138). 
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The circus-rider prayed fur me, like he was beatin’ tan-bark off uy 
trees in dade uv winter (p. 122). 


I’ve clared the tan-yard (pp. 39, 44). (Frightened the congregation 
out of church.) 


Through thick and thin (pp. 23, 212). 
Quick as thunder (p. 201). 
It stunk like thunder (CH., p. 62). 


I can lick the whole possercommertatus of yer afore you can say 
Toney Lumpkins three times, by Zucks! (p. 36). 


And showed him whar Tony hid the wadge (p. 118). (Worsted him.) 
*I’se cut my eye teeth long ago (p. 111). 
*My heart was a-spinnin’ round like a top (p. 117). 


*I am very thankful for that consolatory, incomparable and brilliant 
Scripture which says, “Every tub must stand on its own bottom” 
(CH., p. 36). 


Bite like loggerhead turtles (p. 198). 


The preachin’ didn’t do me much good that day, sartin as a turkle 
fallin’ off uv a log into a mill-pond (p. 118 f.). 


They nabbed me quick as a snappin’ turkle (p. 126). 
Still as a turkle (p. 156). 


If All The Twigs was Pens And the Rivers was ink And I Had the 
Fingers To use them I Codent Moore Than Describe The Love 
That I Have for You (p. 224). 


Ef he didn’t slap down his tail and outrun creation, and give it two 
in the game (p. 70 f.). 


*As sour as apple vinegar (CH., p. 62). 


Fur I’d made a water haul that time, fur sure and sartin (p. 74). 
(Had been on an unsuccessful hunt.) 


*I knows what’s what (p. 170). 
*Good as wheat in the mill-hopper (p. 176). 


*And away went the bar like a whirlygust uv woodpeckers were arter 
it (p. 188). 


*And at it we went like a whirlygust uv woodpeckers (p. 177). 
*Tough as whitleather (p. 184). 
Screamed like a wildcat (p. 54). 
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Sly as a wild-cat (p. 78). 


I felt like I could a whipped a string o’ wildcats long as Tar River 
(p. 127). 


*He went so fast, he did, that he split the wind (p. 73). 
Faster nur you uver seen a scared wolf run (p. 72). 
Independent as a wood-sawyer (p. 267). 

The world wasn’t made in a day—took six, I think (p. 268). 


Harvard University 
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A COLLECTION OF PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL SAYINGS 
FROM SOUTH CAROLINA LITERATURE 


by 
Irene Yates 


Archer Taylor in his book, The Proverb, makes the following 
statement : 


In works of literature the use of the proverb varies 
in manner and degree from age to age. At all times 
proverbs have meant more to the folk than to the 
learned. . . . Proverbs are used freely in writings 
that make an appeal to the folk and in those in which 
the folk is characterized.' 


This would suggest the reason for the rather frequent appearance 
of proverbs and proverbial sayings in the literature of South Caro- 
lina, not because the literature has any appeal for the folk, being 
outside their reach, but because it is literature in which the folk 
is characterized. 

In this paper I have attempted to collect from the writings of 
South Carolinians the proverbs and proverbial sayings that appear 
inthem. The writings of the decade from 1922 to 1932 have formed 
the basis for the study, a period in which unusual interest in the 
folk was manifest. The proverbs and sayings in this article were 
culled from the following works: Green Thursday, Black April, Scar- 
let Sister Mary, and Bright Skin by Julia Peterkin; The Black Border, 
Laguerre, With Aesop Along the Black Border, and The Captain by 
Ambrose E. Gonzales; Congaree Sketches and Nigger to Nigger by 
E. C. L. Adams; and Black Genesis and Po’ Buckra by Samuel Stoney 
in collaboration with Gertrude M. Shelby. Though other writings 
of the decade were reviewed, they yielded no proverbs. 

It is not necessary to consider here the various problems con- 
nected with the proverb in general, such problems as those of an- 
tiquity, date, and origin. Such information will add interest to the 
present topic and will, therefore, be included when it is available. 
The purpose of this paper, however, is primarily that of collecting. 

The question does arise, however, as to whether the proverbs 
occurring in the literature are current in folk speech in South Caro- 
lina. Some evidence regarding this is available. In the first issue 


a Taylor, The Proverb, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1931, 
p. 172, 
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of the Southern Folklore Quarterly appeared a collection of South 
Carolina proverbs. The collection was made by Dr. Francis Bradley 
of the University of South Carolina and includes about seven hundred 
proverbs, every one of which has been heard in actual use in the 
state. Included in this number are thirty-three Gullah proverbs, the 
source of which Dr. Bradley gives as Gullah by Reed Smith and the 
Charleston Museum Quarterly.2 In Folk Culture on St. Helena Island 
may be found about a dozen more.* Actually, comparatively few of 
these coincide with the ones found in the literature of the state, 
This, however, does not mean that those found in the literature are 
not current in folk speech. One might merely conclude that the 
making of any collection of folklore is a long, arduous, and always 
incomplete task. The frequency with which the proverbs and say. 
ings appear in the literature and the natural and casual manner 
in which they are dropped into the conversation of the Negro is 
not merely an indication of the writer’s art, but it is also rather 
good evidence that the recorded sayings are common among the folk. 
The recording of the same proverb several times by the same author 
and the recording of the same proverb by different authors would 
incline us to an acceptance of it as a common saying. The writer 
can also vouch for the folk currency of some of these “literary” 
proverbs. 

In some instances the problem has arisen as to whether what 
appears to be a proverb is such, or whether it is the by-product of 
the Negro’s philosophy which has not yet reached proverbial stand- 
ing, or whether it is part of the writer’s conscious art. In one of 
the stories of With Aesop Along the Black Border, for example, a 
character pointedly remarks, ‘“W’en man hab ’e mout’ full ’uh talk, 
’e head berry aps fuh empty.”‘ It is easy to recognize this as a 
Gullah version of “An empty kettle sounds loudest,” but whether 
Gonzales is actually recording a saying common among the Negroes 
or whether he speaks as the Negro might but has not, one can not 
tell. 


It will be observed in the subsequent discussion that some of 
the proverbs and sayings recorded here may be traced back hundreds 
of years, some even to antiquity. Few, if any at all, are pure South 


* Francis W. Bradley, “South Carolina Proverbs,” Southern Folklore Quar- 
terly, I (1937), 57-101. 


*Guy B. Johnson, Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1930, pp. 160-161. 


*Ambrose E. Gonzales, With Aesop Along the Black Border, The State 
Company, Columbia, South Carolina, 1924, p. 76. 
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Carolina products. There is much that has been borrowed from 
white by black and made a part of his own speech. Almost always 
these become translated into the picturesque and homely idiom of 
the Negro. And although many of the sayings listed here are defi- 
nitely traceable at least to the English and possibly can be traced 
to other nations as well, the new phraseology and in some instances 
the new meaning infused into them creates a new interest in the 
Negro version. It must be remembered that, regardless of origin, 
any lore adopted by the folk and transmitted orally to other gen- 
erations of folk is folklore. 

The Falstaffian proverb from Henry IV, “The better part of valor 
is discretion,” > finds expression in several Negro versions. It be- 
comes, of course, a more homely product, more outspoken, less subtle, 
but the thought is the same. One of Mrs. Peterkin’s Negroes says, 
“A cowardly man don’ tote no broke bones.” ® This appears in Ja- 
maica among the Negroes as “Coward man keep whole bones.’ ? 
Another proverb found on St. Helena, South Carolina, is completely 
different in expression, but the thought is quite the same: “A good 
run is better than a bad stand.’”*® Akin to these but with a shift 
of emphasis is one used by a character in Black April: “A cowardly 
heart makes swift-runnin’ feet.”® And Gonzales gives a version 
that is an elaboration of the last: “F’aid stan’ strong mo’ nuh hongry. 
W’en spuhr dey een front, ’e yent fuh dribe you fas’ lukkuh spuhr 
wuh dey behin’.” 1° This translated rather freely would read thus: 
“Fear is stronger than hunger. The spur in front (hunger) will 
not drive you as fast as the spur that is behind (danger).” 

The proverb, “Fortune favors the brave,” is very old, going back, 
I believe, as far as the days of Rome’s grandeur. At least, however, 
in English it is as old as Spenser, who uses it in The Faerie Queene 
as Paridell boasts to Blandamour, his companion, about his winning 
of Florimell. 


Lo! sluggish Knight, the victors happie pray! 
So fortune friends the bold.” 


*Part I, V, iv, 119. 
*Julia Peterkin, Green Thursday, New York, 1924, p. 78. 


(a1 P. Grant, “Negro Proverbs Collected in Jamaica,” Folk-Lore, XXVIII 


*Guy B. Johnson, Folk Culture on St. Helena, p. 160. 
*Julia Peterkin, Black April, Indianapolis, 1927, p. 74. 


* With Aesop Along the Black Border, p. 139. 
“TV, ii, vii. 
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In Bright Skin Cun Fred, Aun Fan, and Big Pa discuss Wes’s luck 
in skin games. Big Pa attributes his success to his boldness. “Cards 
and dice is like all in life,” he says; “dey ever falls well for bold 
players.” !2_ In one of the short stories of Black Genesis, Br’ Rabbit 
has been given a hard chase by Br’ Wolf. He finally finds refuge in 
Br’ Anch’ (Ant’s) house. 


Den Br’ Rabbit is mo’ easy, an’ say to heself 
mighty satisfy-like, “Uh-huh! A bol’ heart ebber did 
fetch luck halfway.” 8 


A shortened form of the Biblical proverb, “A soft answer turneth 
away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger,” is “Sweet mout’ 
talk better mo’ nuh cuss,” !* which is used by one of Gonzales’ char- 
acters. Somewhat allied to the familiar proverb, “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” is the Gullah saying, “Tek 
care bettuh mo’ nuh baig paa’d’n’.” © 


Many of the proverbs to follow are by no means the exclusive 
possession of the Negro. Many of them are used as frequently by 
the white man as by the black. The next proverb, for example, is 
common in the speech of both races. The thought is the same as 
that of “Half a loaf is better than no bread,” a kind of admonition 
to resignation. Barty, the “brass ankle” of Po’ Buckra, says, “If 
you can’t git a horse, ride a cow.” 1® The Gullah version runs, “Ef 
you ent hab hoss to ride, ride cow.” 7 And a Negro version heard 
in Jamaica changes the subject matter without changing the idea: 
“If you can’t get Turkey, you must satisfy with John Crow.” # 


An admonitory adage, “Don’t cross the bridge until you get to 
it,” is reflected in the advice given in one of the stories of Black 
Genesis. The character says, “An’ don’t nebber no mo’ hunt trou- 


“Julia Peterkin, Bright Skin, Indianapolis, 1932, p. 39. 

% Samuel G. Stoney and Gertrude M. Shelby, Black Genesis, New York, 
1930, p. 105. 

“With Aesop Along the Black Border, p. 8. 

* Reed Smith, Gullah, University of South Carolina, Bulletin 190, 1926, p. 36; 
Ambrose E. Gonzales, The Black Border, Columbia, S. C., 1922, p. 274; Ambrose 
E. Gonzales, The Captain, Columbia, S. C., 1924, p. 88; Guy B. Johnson, Folk 
Culture on St. Helena Island, p. 175; Francis W. Bradley, “South Carolina 
Proverbs,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, I (1937), 89. 

cance G. Stoney and Gertrude M. Shelby, Po’ Buckra, New York, 1930, 
p. 152. 

* Reed Smith, op. cit., p. 36. 

* Cyril F. Grant, “Negro Proverbs Collected in Jamaica,” Folk-Lore, XXVIII, 
(1917), p. 315. 
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ble.” 19 The common version of this proverb in South Carolina has 
the popular element of repetition in it: “Never trouble trouble until 
trouble troubles you.” Though no character repeats the proverb in 
this form, one character thinks it. Old Breeze’s daughter was trying 
to quiet her fears and to argue herself out of thoughts of misfortune 
as she waited for her father who did not return. She concluded that 
“it was wrong to trouble trouble until trouble troubles you.” 7° This 
proverb is known, too, in Derby, England.* 

The Negro can administer a mild rebuke when it is needed, a 
rebuke to the boaster: ‘Mos’ kill bird don’t make soup.” 22 Maum 
Hannah rebukes Si May-e with a similar proverb. Maum Hannah 
begs Mary to turn from her life of sin and repent. Mary quickly 
and willingly promises that she will before long. Maum Hannah, 
older and perhaps a good deal wiser than Mary, issues her rather 
gentle reprimand when she says, “You is a sweet-talkin’ sinner, Si 
May-e, but I know how much you promises mean. Promisin’ talk 
don’ cook rice.” 28 

The proverb, “It’s a wise father that knows his own child,” is 
at least as old as Shakespeare. In The Merchant of Venice Launcelot 
makes that remark to his father when the old man fails to recognize 
him. The use of the proverb with the Negro becomes an interesting 
commentary on Negro morality for the proverb clearly suggests the 
issue with its changed wording: “It’s a wise man kin tell his own 
chillen.” 2° Kildee had heard Maum Hannah repeat that proverb 
and he worried about it. He finally concluded that “a man has to 
take somebody else’s word about children, whose they really were.” 
Uncle Isaac, the people said, had fifty-two children; and according 
to Big Sue, Zeda had “ten head o’ livin’ chillen an’ no two is got de 
same daddy.” 26 

Another proverb, one with little consolation in it, shows the 
Negro’s recognition of the fact that he must accept the consequences 
of his own behavior. Budda Ben, the cripple, had always advised 


* Stoney and Shelby, op. cit., p. 97. 
* Julia Peterkin, Black April, p. 38. 


“R. C. Hope, “Some Derbyshire Proverbs and Sayings,” Folk-Lore Journal, 
(1884), p. 280. 


“E. C. Parsons, Folk Lore of the Sea Islands of South Carolina, Cambridge 
and New York, 1923, p. 175; Francis W. Bradley, “South Carolina Proverbs,” 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, I, 1937, p. 100. 


* Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary, Indianapolis, 1928, p. 215. 
*TI, ii, 80. 

*Julia Peterkin, Green Thursday, p. 134. 

*Julia Peterkin, Black April, pp. 70, 72. 
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Mary against marrying July hoping that she would take June instead, 
who was steadier in his habits and more reliable. Mary, of course, 
chose July. When he went off on the Excursion and failed to return 
with the others, Mary broke down and cried. Budda gave her little 
of comfort: “I told you to leave dat nocount rascal alone, enty? 
You wouldn’t listen at nobody. You’s made a hard bed for you sef, 
now you got to lie in it.” 27 

On one occasion Sherry is questioned by April for his loud guffaw, 
Sherry’s reply contains an obvious slur. He says, “Oh, I ain’ go 
aful tickled. No. I just had to laugh when I thought on how it 
takes a thief to catch a thief. Night-walkers meets night-walkers, 
enty?” 2° This proverb is alluded to by Chaucer in the Physician’s 
Tale in these lines: 


A thief of venyson, that hath forlaft 
His likerousnesse and al his craft 
Kan keep a forest best of any man.”® 


A proverb that seems akin to this one but whose phraseology makes 
an altogether new meaning is found among the Basutos of South 
Africa: “The thief catches himself.” *° 

Persistence is set forth in the Negro version of “Constant drip- 
ping wears away a great stone.” As Uncle Isaac comes a-courting 
Big Sue, she scornfully tells him that it will take a younger man 
than he to get her. He answers cheerfully, “We'll see. Droppin’ 
water kin broke stone.” *! A kindred proverb, “‘Leetle axe cut down 
big tree,” °? which occurs in South Carolina has its counterpart among 
Jamaican Negroes who say, “Cotton tree nebber so big but little axe 
cut him.” *8 


Two proverbs so widespread and so common as to need no more 5 


mention are these: 


Bu’n child f’aid fiah. 
Cut finger f’aid axe.** 


* Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary, R: 132. : 
* Julia Peterkin, Black April, p. 181; Francis W. Bradley, “South Carolina 
a Folklore Quarterly, I (1937), 94. 
e. 83-85. 
* James A. Farrer, Primitive Manners and Customs, London, 1879, p. 89 
* Julia Peterkin, Black April, p. 102. j 
“ Ambrose Gonzales, With Aesop Along the Black Border, p. 86; Francis W. 
Bradley, “South Carolina Proverbs,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, I (1937), 100. 
( pnt Grant, “Negro Proverbs Collected in Jamaica,” Folk-Lore, XXVIII 
1 » 318, 
“ Ambrose Gonzales, Laguerre, Columbia, S. C., 1924, p. 278; Francis W. 
ef “South Carolina Proverbs,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, I (1937), 
» 100. 
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“One clean sheet can’ soil another” might be considered the sup- 
plement of the Shakespearian proverb, “They that touch pitch will 
be defiled.” °5 Big Sue is warned about being “raven” about the 
new preacher and is told that he will make her have sin. She insists 
that he could not do so. Her logical reasoning is this: “De preacher’s 
a Christian man, enty? An’ I is a Christian, enty? One clean sheet 
can’ soil another, Uncle.” ** Uncle, however, is not wholly convinced 
by this logic. 

On the morning of Mary’s wedding, Maum Hannah urges Mary 
to eat a hot yam. “Dey’s all good an’ done,” she says. “A nice soft 
one’ll do you belly all de good. A full belly makes a brave heart, an’ 
you'll need a brave heart today.” ** Cricket is urged by Aun Missie 
to eat, but objects. She is then told to eat anyhow. “A full belly 
makes strong arms an’ a willin’ heart. You'll need all two today.” * 

In Po’ Buckra Aunt Mericky uses a consolatory phrase to Barty, 
after telling him that he is a runt. She says, “Runt pig is best hog 
in litter.” °° 

Three weather proverbs, all of which are known in England and 
two of which are known as early as Shakespeare’s day, occur in 
South Carolina literature. In Black April, the first day of March 
is described as being bright and warm with a strong wind blowing 
up great clouds of dust. 


Besides, a windy March is lucky. Every 
pint of March dust brings a peck of September 
corn and a pound of October cotton. Let it blow! 

Such a high wind could never last. A 
March that comes in like a lion will go out as 
quiet as a new-born lamb. Let it blow.*® 


The first of these has been found as early as 1533 in England in the 
following versions: “A peck of March dust is worth an Earl’s ran- 
som,” and “A bushel of March dust is worth a King’s ransom.” *! 
The second one is alluded to as early as 1624 in a play by Beaumont 
and Fletcher.42 The third, “Rain before seven and fair before 








* Much Ado About Nothing, III, iii, 60. 

“Julia Peterkin, Black April, p. 56. 

“Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary, p. 31. 

“Julia Peterkin, Bright Skin, p. 86. 

“Samuel Stoney and Gertrude M. Shelby, op. cit., p. 28. 

“Julia Peterkin, op. cit., pp. 259-260. 

“ Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, I (1874), 505; II (1874), p. 198. 


“George Latimer Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 
New York, 1929, p. 401. 
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eleven,” which appears in “Maum Lou,” is also common in sections 
of England.‘ 

The familiar saying, “There is no fool like an old fool,” appears 
in Black April. April, old enough to be Joy’s father, has taken her 
to himself as wife. Big Sue, Joy’s mother, is pleased in a way, but 
upon seeing April so solicitous for Joy’s well-being and happiness, 
remarks with some degree of scorn, “April sho’ is a fool over Joy, 
A pure fool. A ol’ fool is de worst fool, too.” * 

The patient resigned Negro is reflected in both of the following 
expressions which are truisms rather than proverbs, but since they 
come from two different authors, they may be thought to be common, 
Kildee has just met with one more in a long series of misfortunes, 
This time, dogs rooted up all his corn to get at the catfish buried 
around it for fertilizer. Maum Hannah offers him what comfort 
she can, saying, “Eby back is fitted to de bu’den.” *® One of Gonzales’ 
characters says, “Gawd pit load ’puntop all his creetuh ’cawd’n’ to 
dem strength.” 46 

The Negro frequently philosophizes. Big Sue and Uncle Bill 
discuss eugenics. Uncle Bill claims that people, dogs, and cows are 
born to be what they are. It is in the breed. Big Sue agrees, saying, 
“Dat’s how come I went over de river to Sandy Island when I wanted 
a boy to raise. I knowed Breeze come f’om good seed. E’s good 
stock.” And Uncle Bill replies, “You’s right! Sho’. If you want 
to raise corn, plant corn seed, not cotton seed.” 47 

The Negro is not always truthful, and sometimes he evidently 
feels that lying is quite justifiable. Uncle Bill on one occasion was 
telling Sherry and Breeze how Isaac really lost his toe. Sherry 
comments, “I don’ blame em fo’ lyin’ ’bout dat. I’d be shame’ to 
tell de truth. Dey say if you tell a lie an’ stick to it, dat’s as good 
as de truth anyhow.” Uncle Bill answers doubtfully. “I dunno,” 
he says, and then adds, “I reckon sin is easier to stand dan shame.” * 


Apparently the expression, “You yeddy but you ent haa’kee,” ” 
is proverbial. It means, “You hear but you are not paying any 
attention” or as we might say, ““You hear but you don’t heed.” Dr. 


* Julia Peterkin, The Reviewer, (January, 1925), p. 20; Notes and Queries, 
First Series, VIII (1853), 512. 


“ Julia Peterkin, op. cit., p. 258. : 
* Julia Peterkin, Green Thursday, p. 1380. 

“Ambrose Gonzales, With Aesop Along the Black Border, p. 210. 
“ Julia Peterkin, Black April, p. 247. 
“Julia Peterkin, Black April, p. 146. 

* Ambrose Gonzales, The Captain, p. 76. 
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Bradley records the opposite—“uh haa’kee, but uh yent yeddy” °— 
to mean the same thing. 

The Negro’s picturesque speech teems with short proverbial 
expressions, folk similes, and the like which add interest to his 
speech. These sayings are repeated, because of their applicability, 
on many occasions. 


Many of these sayings express the feelings or moods of the Negro. 
Great exhuberance of spirit makes one want “to jump up and crack 
you heels.” 51 Another expression indicative of fine spirits is to feel 
like “a lamb a-jumpin’.” 52. On one occasion Uncle Wes, upon meet- 
ing with Blue and Cricket, inquires, ““How you chillen do?” “Like a 
lamp a-jumpin’,” Blue answered. “I feel betwixt de sap and de bark,” 
said Cricket.°* Clearly Blue meant “lamb a-jumpin’ ” and ignorantly 
imitated what he thought he had heard others say. Cricket’s answer 
evidently meant “fair to middling.” 


An old saying familiar to black and white alike is one that often 
indicates a feeling of pride. It is similar in meaning to “Like father, 
like son” which can, of course, be commendatory or derogatory. We 
say, “He’s a chip off the old block.” Big Sue uses it in a derogatory 
sense evidently, for when she calls the young master of the planta- 
tion “a chip off the old block” Uncle Bill says, “You sound like you 
got somet’ing against de boy? Dat ain’t right.”°* This appears 
at least as early as 1633 in England.” 

An expression which arouses our curiosity as to its origin is 
“mans of monkeys.” Man Jay boastfully or proudly tells Blue that 
he is a “mans of monkeys,” ** evidently meaning that he is the best, 
the superior one, the most powerful. Daddy Cudjoe, too, calls the 
powerful charm that he made for Si May-e a “mans of monkeys.” ™* 
It seems synonymous with our expression “humdinger.” Courage 
is indicated if one can meet danger “without batting an eyelash.” 
Missie, for example, could paddle her boat across the river “without 
batting an eyelash.” °° 


” Francis W. Bradley, “South Carolina Proverbs,” Southern Folklore Quar- 
terly, I (1937), 100. 


* Julia Peterkin, Bright Skin, p. 288. 

“Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary, p. 227. 

“Julia Peterkin, Bright Skin, p. 99. 

“Julia Peterkin, Black April, p. 250. 

George L. Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings, p. 97. 
“Julia Peterkin, Bright Skin, p. 44. 

"Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary, p. 124. 

“Julia Peterkin, Bright Skin, p. 44. 
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In contrast to these expressions that carry a commendatory mean. 
ing is a curious derogatory one used by two different authors and 
commonly known in the state. In Po’ Buckra Barty describes the 
minister who married him to Judith as not knowing “B from Bull’s 
foot,” °° expressing his contempt for the ignorance of the man. Aun 
Missie uses the same words in her comment about schools and book- 
learning: “I don’ know B from bull-foot, but I got more sense dan 
dat teacher.” © What the origin of this rather peculiar expression 
may be is a matter for conjecture. The only one that seems plausible 
to the author is a possible connection with illustrated alphabet books 
in which B may have been represented by a bull’s foot. 

Many a time when older Negroes send younger ones on errands, 
the young ones, Blue, Cricket, or Breeze, will be told to hurry by the 
expression “take your foot in your hand.” ** When one is mistaken 
he has been “barking up the wrong tree.” When Blue learns that 
Cricket is going to marry Man Jay he bursts out in anger, “E thinks 
I’m a fool but e’s barking up de wrong tree.’ ® 

One who pretends to be asleep is said to be “playing possum.” 
When an opossum is caught, it usually lies on the ground and pre- 
tends to be dead. Big Sue, on one occasion, is disgruntled to find 
that Breeze has not been asleep during the course of a long conversa- 
tion between her and Uncle Bill. She reproves him thus: “How come 
you had you’ eyes shut, so? You been playin’ possum, enty? | 
caught you. I don’ like dat. No. Don’ you never make like you 
sleep if you ain’t sleep.” * 

Hoodwinking is “throwing sand in one’s eyes.” Jim expresses 
disgust at his “lawful lady” for her misconduct: “I give dat ’oman 
every God’s cent I made. De whole time e been throwin sand in 
my eyes.” 

A warning not to risk being wrong is “‘trust no mistake,” which 
appears in two variant instances in South Carolina fiction.” 


A common truism, “Murder will out,” possibly a version of the 
Biblical proverb “Be sure your sin will find you out,” is Aun Missie’s 
comment on what Cun Jule said about Cricket’s being a “bright skin.” 


* Samuel G. Stoney and Gertrude M. Shelby, op. cit., p. 209. 
® Julia Peterkin, Bright Skin, p. 87. 

* Ibid., p. 150. 

® Ibid., p. 332. 

* Julia Peterkin, Black April, p. 74. 

“Julia Peterkin, Bright Skin, p. 29. 


=F. C. L. Adams, Nigger to Nigger, Chapel Hill, = pp. 172, 215; Samuel 
G. Stoney and Gertrude M. Shelby, Black Genesis, p. 117 
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Uncle Wes was furious, but Aun Missie said laconically: “De truth 
will out.”’ ® 

The following familiar saying of a consolatory nature is used by 
Daddy Cudjoe to comfort Si Mary. July has deserted her. Daddy 
Cudjoe speaks gently, “I’m too sorry to see you a-frettin. But re- 
member dis: as many good fish in de river as ever was caught out. 
July ain’ de onliest man in de world. No. Gawd made plenty just 
as good as him.” 

A note of finality is added to a statement made if one adds, “You 
can put that in your pipe and smoke it.” Big Sue uses this expres- 
sion as she scornfully declares Uncle Isaac and Uncle Bill too old to 
be her suitors.** This expression was known and recorded in Eng- 
land at least as early as 1840.®° 

The statement “The ox is in the ditch,” a borrowing from Biblical 
lore, is used by the Negro. In Black April a bad situation arose. 
The cotton fields suffered from boll weevils, and April was in the 
hospital. Help was sorely needed. Uncle Bill proposes Sherry, whom 
April had driven off, as the best one to take over April’s duties. Zeda 
accuses him of talking new talk, and he replies, 


You’s right, Zeda. I is talkin’ a new talk. But 
de ox is in de ditch. An’ de ditch is deep. De planta- 
tion is in distress, an’ nobody can’ save em but Sherry.” 


There is a common saying in South Carolina that is equivalent 
to telling one that a matter is none of his business. In Po’ Buckra 
when Judith questions Barty about a contraption he is making, he 
replies, “They are lay-overs to catch meddlers.”*! The reference 
is probably to some sort of pit laid over with grass as a trap for 
trespassers or meddlers. 

To denote striving to the uttermost, it may be said that one 
“like to have popped a gizzard-string.” Si Mary is told, “You like 
to a popped a gizzard-string a trying to get July.” ™ 

Particularly in Mrs. Peterkin’s novels do proverbs, sayings, and 
folk similes abound. The similes that fall from the lips of her char- 


“Julia Peterkin, Bright Skin, p. 101. 
“Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary, pp. 127-128. 
“Julia Peterkin, Black April, p. 102. 


“William George Smith, The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, Ox- 
ford, 1935, p. 367. 


“Julia Peterkin, Black April, p. 284. 
"Samuel G. Stoney and Gertrude M. Shelby, op. cit., p. 248. 
“Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary, p. 84. 
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acters are in perfect harmony with the everyday life of the Negro, 
The comparisons are always made to homely objects, things that 
the Negro sees about him every day. 

One of the similes that is often repeated in Mrs. Peterkin’s books 
appears in Mary’s admonition to Budda Ben that he quit his “‘turrible 
talk.” ‘“Jedus,” she says, “You’d go as straight to Hell as a martin 
to his gourd.” 78 

Similes are dropped frequently and naturally in the Negro’s 
speech. Doll, Mary’s sister-in law, for example, tries to shame Mary 
for the way she lives. Finally she declares, “Well, I can say dis 
much, Si May-e, July done right when e left you. You is pure 
slippery as okra.” 74 Andrew tells Mary that though his wife Doll 
could sleep from first dark until sunrise, he himself “twisted and 
turned like a worm in hot ashes.” ™ Big Sue knew that the death 
sheet had put a spell on April, “as sure as preaching.” *® A friend 
warns Kildee that his wife is not behaving properly. She tells him, 
“You wife cuttin’ de buck an’ you blind as a bat.” Mary believes 
that men are “weak as water” when a charm is working on them.” 
Cooch, jealous of Cricket, declares that bright-skin girls were ever 
“cold as clabber.” 7° People may be as “cross as two sticks,” * their 
mouths may become as “dry as a chip,” *! and in a vexed mood they 
shut up “as tight as a clam.” ®** Amounts may be so small that there 
is not enough “to fill a hollow tooth.” §* And one may be “as shame- 
faced as a suck-egg dog.” *4 

Brer Dee often warned the field workers that they would get no 
pay on Saturday if they slowed up their work. The hands did not 
worry much for they knew that “his bark was worse than his bite.” ® 
This saying was known in England as early as 1655,°* and Scott uses 
it in the same way in The Antiquary.®" 


* Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary, p. 203. 
* Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary, p. 259. 
® Ibid., p. 234. 
* Julia Peterkin, Black April, p. 268. 
7 Julia Peterkin, Green Thursday, p. 155. 
* Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary, p. 65. 
* Julia Peterkin, Bright Skin, p. 237. 
© Ibid., p. 334. 
" Ibid., p. 344. 
™ Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister Mary, p. 97. 
® Julia Peterkin, Bright Skin, p. 205 
* Tbid., p. 159. 
* Ibid., p. 162. 

*G. L. Apperson, op. cit., p. 26. 

“ Sir Walter Scott, op. cit., "ie XXII. 
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Finally, one of the commonest and one of the most expressive 
of these many sayings, is used as a reprimand for conceit, boasting, 
false pride. Brudge ridicules Breeze, who is forced to plow with 
old Caesar, a shaggy logy beast, blind in one eye. Sherry warns 
Brudge: “You better shut you’ mouth, Brudge! You gits too big 
for you breeches sometimes. Breeze can’ lick you, but I kin an’ 
I will.” * 


Sumter, South Carolina 


*® Julia Peterkin, Black April, p. 210. 

















FOLKLORE AND FOLK SPEECH IN THE WORKS OF 
MARJORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS 


by 
Margaret Gillis Figh 


In her books dealing with the Florida Cracker Mrs. Rawlings 
has created a regional fiction whose strength rests upon its sympa- 
thetic portrayal of the humor and the tragedy of the backwoods. 
During her years at Cross Creek she has been close to traditional 
sources, and her ear has become remarkably attuned to the popular 
speech. Hence she has been able to write fiction that has its roots 
in the folk morality, customs, and beliefs. She realizes the in- 
separableness of the Cracker and his native setting, and she has 
shown in her books how his thinking has been molded through many 
generations by his primitive environment. Her use of superstitions, 
sayings, and similes in the native vernacular has aided greatly in 
making it possible for Mrs. Rawlings to create a picture of his every- 
day life and to reveal its significances. By this means she has por- 
trayed both his stoical fatalism and his earthy humor, which enlivens 
even the grimmest poverty. 


Although these beliefs and sayings are the same in essence as 
those of English and other Old-World ancestors, their imagery is 
that of the Florida scrub country. The natives of this section, like 
all isolated groups, have created their own myths around the forces 
which they have to battle against and the other aspects of their lives 
which arouse their emotions. They fight against the external forces 
of weather and wild beasts. They wrestle with illnesses which they 
do not understand. Life is hard, but they take it as their part and 
goon. And they are always ready for “a good time” in spite of their 
struggles against almost overwhelming odds. 

Mrs. Rawlings devotes a major portion of Cross Creek to re- 
counting her experiences in becoming acquainted through everyday 
activities with these Crackers and their way of life. In listening 
to their folk tales and sayings, in hunting, fishing, and working with 
them, she has become a part of their community and has achieved an 
understanding of it that has enabled her to weave into her fiction 
the many threads of its folk wisdom. 


The lore that follows was gleaned from her books with the pur- 
pose of showing that she has made effective use of it in establishing 
atmosphere and characterization and also with the aim of showing 
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that her work has been of value in preserving a record of this folk 
culture in the language which is its most fitting vehicle. 

Since these people are creatures of weather and circumstance, 
it is natural that many of their beliefs and sayings should be con. 
cerned with the elements. They realize that rain and drought and 
cold and heat play a large part in determining whether they shal] 
feast or fast, and they are constantly on the alert for any change 
that might affect their destinies. Mrs. Rawlings’ liberal use of 
weather lore emphasizes with cumulative effect the unending fight 
between the Crackers and their physical world. 

When the Whippoorwill, a book of stories, many of which are 
concerned with this struggle, takes its title from the saying, “When 
the whippoorwill calls, it’s time for the corn to be in the ground.” 
Mrs. Rawlings in Cross Creek explains that her neighbors accept 
the first call of the whippoorwill in spring as a signal that there 
will be no more frost and that it is safe to plant tender crops.! 

In the mind of the backwoodsman, there is a fitness in rain fol. 
lowing a funeral. Piety of South Moon Under tells Lant after his 
grandfather’s death: 


“Hits always so. You take notice son, hit’ll always 
rain after a buryin’. Hit’s planned so o’purpose. The 
rain washes out the tracks o’ the dead along with the 
tracks o’ the livin’. Hit wouldn’t do to have the earth 
all yopped up with the tracks o’ the dead.” ? 


The cry of a limpkin and the falling of dead limbs in the swamp 
are signs of rain.* On the other hand if one sees curlews circling in 
the sky overhead, dry weather is in prospect.* In Cross Creek is 
noted the saying, “A morning rain is like an old woman’s dance— 
soon over.” This applies to the false showers of a few futile drops 
during a prolonged drouth.’ Rain, according to Penny Baxter in 
The Yearling, is affected by the moon. When it is almost perpen- 
dicular in the first quarter, wet weather will follow; but if it is 
straight across, it will push the water out and drought will ensue.’ 
This belief, widespread among southern country people, was brought 


* Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, Cross Creek (New York, 1942), p. 299. 
* Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, South Moon Under (New York, 1933), p. 82. 
* Ibid., p. 291. 

“Cross Creek, p. 299. 

* Ibid., p. 302. 

* Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, The Yearling (New York, 1938), p. 222. 
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to America by early English settlers and remains the same as the 
original version.” 

Most moon beliefs, however, have been modified in terms of the 
Florida environment. They play an important part in the life of 
the Cracker, as is evidenced in the title of Mrs. Rawlings’ first novel, 
South Moon Under, which derives from the hunter’s observation 
that deer feed and frolic on the rise and fall of the moon; hence 
they are more easily stalked at south moon under or south moon over.* 
According to trappers, otters also may be more easily captured on 
the four quarters of the moon, because they slide then.® If a child 
is born on the full moon, it is sure to be a boy,” and the breeding 
of hogs depends upon lunar conditions."! 

Piety in South Moon Under congratulates herself that her sweet 
potatoes were dug the day before the moon began to wane and agrees 
with Kezzy that it is not wise to butcher pigs on a waning moon. 
The following conversation illustrates their attitude toward this and 
other superstitions current among them: 


“No use to butcher on a wanin’ moon. The meat 
just shrivels in the fryin’ pan. Quare, the way the 
moon do things, ain’t it?” 

“Hit’s quare about the meat shrinkin’. ’Taint so 
quare about the crops. Plantin’ root crops, like onions 
and ’taters, when the nights is dark, makes sense. 
Plantin’ top crops between new moon and full, that 
makes sense. The moon draws the leaves outen the 
ground, same as the sun.” 

“Hit don’t make sense, makin’ soap on the full moon 
nor pickin’ sage leaves,” Kezzy said. “Pickin’ sage 
leaves reminds me—you got to give me some more 
plants. Them others died, and I toted water and toted 
water.” 

“Sage plants is mighty particular. My ma used to 
say the tech of some people were poison to them. A 
woman in a family way’ll kill sage techin’ it.” 

Kezzy burst out laughing. 

“Now Aunt Py-tee, that wa’n’t my trouble.” 

“T’m jest tellin’ you. Kezzy, they’s somethin’ quare 
to ever’thing. Bill Lewis says now persimmon trees 
grows from grub-worms.” 


; ak” N. Puckett, Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro (Chapel Hill, 1926), 
p. 516. 


*South Moon Under, p. 100. 
*Ibid., p. 199. 

* Ibid., p. 57. 

” Cross Creek, p. 106. 
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“They don’t no sich thing. They grows from per- 
simmon seeds.” 
“That’s what I always figgered.” 2 


Here we see belief mingled with questioning, which indicates 
some shadow of skepticism in the minds of the two women. 

The same mixture of faith and doubt appears in the Cracker’s 
attitude toward popular remedies. Piety takes asafoetida for her 
chills and fever; but her son, Lant, thinks a better remedy is carry. 
ing a piece of prickly ash in his shoe all spring to chew on. When 
the asafoetida fails, she turns to the patent medicines, Black Draught 
and Pierce’s Chill Tonic; and finding them of no help, she calls in 
Kezzy, who suggests a remedy: 


“Ma used to tie nine knots in a string,” the girl told 
her, “and dip it in turpentine and wear it nine days 
around her waist to cure the fever.” 

“T done that the first day I knowed ’twas chills and 
fever,” the woman said, “I takened it off and had Lant 
dip it again jest today.” 

“Maybe that’s what’s the matter,” Kezzy said, “Ma 
never takened it off. The string keeps its strength a 
long time. When you take it off, it’s that strong to 
where you can tie it around a tree and it’ll give the 
tree chills and fever.” ™ 


When Piety grows worse in spite of these remedies, medical 
science prevails over old wives’ tales, and Lant gets the doctor to 
send her some medicine for her malaria."* 

Ma Baxter in The Yearling makes lemon leaf tea for chills and 
fever, and she urges Penny to plant a row of “fever grass” to be used 
for the same purpose. For the colic she gives Jody snakeroot tonic 
and a blood purifyer made from Queen’s Delight; for the measles 
she makes mullein tea. She also brews medicines from pomegranate 
peelings and from pitcher plant root.’ Penny uses panther oil for 
rheumatism.’* For boils or “risin’s,” soap and honey poultices or 
prickly pear pads are the accepted applications.‘7 Water caught from 
rains in May is the remedy for sore eyes.?® 


4 South Moon Under, p. 189. 
** Ibid., p. 116. 
* Tbid., p. 117. 
*The Yearling, pp. 86, 87. 
* Ibid., p. 249. 
* South Moon Under, p. 116. 
* Ibid., p. 297. 
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In digging his well Mrs. Rawlings’ backwoodsman relies upon 
the divining rod to find water, but his divining rod varies from 
tradition in that it must be a green forked persimmon switch. In 
order to determine the depth to which the well must be dug, he winds 
a string around a coin and lowers it into a glass of water. Needless 
to say, only the man who has “the gift” can find water in this way.'® 

When Kezzy hears a screech owl, in spite of her disbelief in some 
superstitions, she takes an old hat and turns it inside out to “stop 
that quiverin’ noise,” 2° and she burns onion skins in the stone to 
prevent quarreling in the house, but she is not greatly surprised to 
find this device ineffective.?! 

Mrs. Rawlings in Cross Creek acknowledges her indebtedness 
for this and many other superstitions to Martha, her Negro friend 
and helper. Martha never cleans fireplaces on Friday. She sweeps 
nothing out of the door after sunset in order to avoid offending the 
“night folks.” She objects to living in a house of old wood to which 
an addition made of new lumber has been attached because she says 
if new wood is added to old all in the house will become ill. She 
regards a limb breaking from a tree when no wind is stirring as a 
sign of death, and if she hears a cow lowing in the late hours of the 
night, the next morning she is sure to hear of a death somewhere. 
In order to keep away hawks, she hangs the spreadeagled body of 
one between two poles, with an empty bottle tied around its neck. 
She also observes the accepted custom of hanging a dead chicken 
snake on a fence to bring rain.?? 

Mrs. Rawlings gives a detailed account of some of Martha’s 
conjure rites,2* but she makes only an occasional general reference 
to such practices in her fiction, probably because they are primarily 
Negro and not Cracker beliefs. 

Many beliefs and sayings of the scrub country are concerned 
with snakes, which are an ever-present menace in this subtropical 
land. Mrs. Rawlings introduces snake lore into her fiction as an 
element in both plot and setting. Kezzy in South Moon Under knows 
that her husband has betrayed their friends to the “Prohis” when a 
rattlesnake strikes at her three times through the fence.2* Penny 
Baxter is bitten by a rattler and is almost resigned to his fate. ‘Ol’ 


* Ibid., pp. 287, 288. 

* Ibid., p. 331. 

* Ibid., p. 187. 

“Cross Creek, pp. 300-302. 
* Tbid., p. 300. 

“South Moon Under, p. 319. 
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Death goin’ to git me yit,” he says, but Ol’ Death does not get him, 
because he is fortunate enough to kill a deer, and by applying its 
warm heart and liver to the gashed wound, to draw the venom out. 
He does not rely on this remedy alone, though; but, as quickly as 
possible, sends Jody to ask the Baxters to get the doctor for him.™ 

When he is on the road to recovery and the doctor tells him he 
must be kin to the rattlesnakes to have been able to survive the bite 
without whiskey, Penny replies: “Why Doc, I’m a king snake. You 
know a rattler can’t kill a king-snake.” 7° 

Thus the speech of Mrs. Rawlings’ characters expresses the folk 
point of view in the animal imagery which is present throughout it. 
One is struck by the vigor of its figures and by the epigrammatic 
power of many of the sayings, particularly when they are employed 
in lighter vein. These backwoodsmen have a keen appreciation of 
the innate humor of the beasts and of the amusing similarities be- 
tween them and human beings. 

Lant, speaking of his mother when she was discovered after being 
lost in the scrub, describes her: “She were settin’ lookin’ big-eyed 
and skeered like a little old scrooch owl on a limb in the daytime.” ” 
He teases Kezzy about her smooth braids of hair by telling her to 
get those old black snakes out of his way.** Kezzy, in turn, expresses 
her surprise at seeing him present at a frolic by commenting that 
she wouldn’t have been more astonished if she had seen “a catty- 
mount” sitting up behind the fiddlers.2® Piety’s father makes fun 
of her playing the accordion by begging her to “quit a twistin’ that 
pore old sick tom-cat’s tail” and discourages further attempts by 
advising her to give up trying to play dance tunes: “Py-tee no use 
to try sich as that no more. Dogged if you don’t double bazk on 
your own track like a run wildcat.” *®° He shows his affection for 
her by complaining that she is no bigger than a house wren and 
that she is getting as impudent as a cricket.* Lant describes Lottie 
as not weighing more than a full-grown field lark.** Kezzy tells her 
friends when they find her after she has been lost all night in the 


* The Yearling, p. 147. 

* Ibid., p. 162. 

= South Moon Under, p. 196. 
* Ibid., p. 78. 

™ Ibid., p. 229. 

* Ibid., pp. 47, 48. 

“ Ibid., p. 33. 
* Ibid., p. 229. 
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scrub, “You-all talk like I was a polecat in a pen.” ** Jody in The 
Yearling, according to his mother, has eaten enough to fill an alli- 
gator,“ and Penny accuses Grandma Hutto of holding an idea “like 
a ’gator’ll hold a shoat.” * 


The Cracker’s frequent resort to such imagery as this is illustrated 
in a bit of conversation in The Yearling. Penny and Jody are visit- 
ing at Grandma Hutto’s: 


Jody sighed with his inability to hold everything. 
He concentrated on lightbread and mayhaw jelly. 

Penny said, “He’ll be so spoiled, his Ma’ll have to 
break him in like a new bird-dog.” 

After dinner they walked together to the river 
bank. ... Toward sunset Easy Ozell turned into the 
path to do the evening chores. Grandma eyed her 
approaching admirer, 

“Now don’t he look like the end o’ bad luck?” 

Jody thought that Easy looked like a sick gray 
crane, with feathers draggled by the rain. His hair 
hung in gray wisps in his neck. He had a long thin 
gray mustache that drooped to his jaws. His arms 
hung like limp wings at his sides. 

“Look at him,” she said. “Tormented Yankee. His 
feet drag like a ’gator’s tail.” 

“He shore ain’t purty,” Penny admitted, “but he’s 
humble as a dog.” 

“T hate a pitiful man and I hate anything is bow- 
legged. He’s so bow-legged his breeches near about 
make a mark on the ground.” ** 


This is not an example of the author’s best writing, but it does 
illustrate how often her people employ comparison to make their 
talk vivid. 


Among other folk similes which they use are: “as poor as a lizard 
eating cat,” 37 “as fast as a blacksnake,” * “as wild as a jaybird,” ® 


* Foid., p. 197. 

“The Yearling, p. 88. 

* Ibid., p. 119. 

* Ibid., pp. 118-119. 

* Oross Creek, p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 176. 

* South Moon Under, p. 80. 
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“a voice like a limpkin,” *° “like a razor-back hog,” 4? “lower than a 
doodle bug.” 42 

Among the sayings based upon animal analogies Mrs. Rawlings 
uses the following: 


“A young coon for runnin’, but a old coon for 
cunnin’.” 48 

“You can’t get all your coons up one tree.” #4 

“When I bed with a panther, I crave for that 
panther to be dead.” 45 


Penny Baxter in speaking of his father’s large family said, “I was 
the oldest rat in the barn,” ** and Lige in ““A Crop of Beans” boasted 
that he will grow his beans “as sure as dogs run rabbits.” 4 

Many other stock figures growing out of the environment con. 
tribute toward the realism of folk talk in these books. Lant “grows 
like jimson weed.” 48 Jody Baxter’s breeches are “as full of holes 
as a cast net.” 4° The road in “Cocks Must Crow” is “as greasy as 
a darkey’s cook pot.” *° The Townsends at Cross Creek have a new 
baby “every time the woods burn.” *! The widow Slater, another 
of the author’s Cross Creek neighbors, camplains, “I feel as if I'd 
been drug between two twisted Fridays.” °? 

Occasionally these people give voice to such abstractions as, “The 
dead’s the dead, but the breath o’ life is the breath o’ life.” In 
the main, however, they talk in concrete images deriving from their 
everyday experiences. 


Mrs. Rawlings has introduced the folk element into her work 
through describing customs such as fence raisings, frog hunting, 
cane grindings, peanut boilings, and log rafting. She shows the 
Cracker “making his crop,” “marrying his wife,” and “burying his 


* Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, When the Whippoorwill (New York, 1940), p. 3. 
“ Ibid., p. 28. 

“The Yearling, p. 73. 

* Ibid., p. 99. 

“The Yearling, p. 70. 

“ Ibid., p. 247. 

“The Yearling, p. 103. 

“ When the Whippoorwill, p. 19. 

** South Moon Under, p. 112. 

“The Yearling, p. 225. 

” When the Whippoorwill, p. 251. 

" Cross Creek, p. 17. 

* Ibid., p. 72. 

" South Moon Under, p. 78. 
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dead ;’”’ but it is in recording his backwoods vernacular that her real 
claim to distinction lies, and his activities are most vivid when he 
is talking about them. Her best characterizations are made when 
her people express their folk wisdom and illuminate it with North 
Florida imagery. 

As long as Mrs. Rawlings deals with the scrub country, her work 
gives a valid interpretation of life as it is lived by the average back- 
woodsman, but when she changes her scene to the North Carolina 
mountains, as she does in Mountain Prelude, or to other sections as 
in her stories which have appeared in magazines during the past four 
or five years, her writing loses its spontaneity and degenerates to 
the uninspired level of popular periodicals. She can write about 
this scrub country, because she has based her work on a sound artistic 
foundation. She has made use of regional material, not merely to 
exploit the quaint or the odd, but to show how life has been molded 
from generation to generation by an environment. Her characters 
are individuals, but they bear the stamp of North Florida upon their 
faces, in their speech, and in the workings of their minds to such 
an extent that they are symbols of their community and embody the 
essence of its folk spirit. The use of folklore has contributed greatly 
to this end. And in turn, Mrs. Rawlings has been of service to the 
folklorist in that she has unearthed much hitherto unrecorded mate- 
rial and has preserved it in its own rhythmic language pattern. 


Huntingdon College 
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FOLKTALES OF THE NAVAJO INDIAN 
by 
Mildred Lee Adair 


Navajo stories can be classified into those that explain tribal 
origin and history, powers greater than man, and an explanation 
of customs and mores. Many of the stories are didactic. When 
we study Navajo folktales, we find a worship of nature and poly- 
theism. 

The individual Navajo has a fear inbred from birth that he will 
offend a deity and will have a “spell,” or “bad luck,” befall him 
until a certain chant, or “sing,” has been “sung over” him to cast 
out the evil spirit. This ceremony can be performed only by the 
“hatahli,”” or medicine man, who knows a particular “sing” for that 
certain ailment. 

Superstitions are prevalent, and each tradition is founded upon 
legend. No man may look upon his mother-in-law; to do so would 
cause blindness. The ashes from the previous day’s fire must be 
emptied to the east before Jonahway (Father Sun) arises. All 
hogans (homes) face the east to get strength for the occupants from 
the morning sun. No Navajo knocks at the door of another; to do 
so indicates an unwelcome reception is expected. No folktales are 
told during the summer, as the animals might hear and get angry 
and cause bad luck to befall both the teller and the listener. The 
numbers three, four, five, seven, and nine are magic; and the colors 
red, blue, white, yellow, and black have meaning. Belief in reincar- 
nation is shown in that the average Navajo will not kill a snake or 
coyote as the spirit of the animal may be one of an ancient enemy 
and would enter into the killer’s body and cause illness. No Navajo 
will kill a bear—it might be his grandmother’s spirit. If any of 
these traditions are broken, the medicine man has a night chant 
“over” the guilty one to cleanse him from the evil. A “spider-hole”’ 
(flaw) is always left in the famous Navajo rug in honor of the 
Spider Woman, as she was the first and only perfect weaver. Every 
rug has a “chindi line” (devil), which is a thread from center to the 
edge, so the evil spirits can get out. 

Anthropologists have never been able actually to show the origin 
of the Navajo upon this continent. One theory is that centuries ago 
the Navajo lived in Asia. A tribal break-up occurred, and the Navajo 
belong to that segment who might have reached our continent by the 
Bering Strait and Islands and finally migrated to our Southwest. 
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One of the folk stories old Navajo relate shows a relationship 
between scientific research and legends. Why the Turkey Has White 
on His Tail was told one crispy cold, starlit, winter night, while we 
sat around a fire at a squaw dance. An unnamed Navajo, whom 
we surmised was about 101 years old from the events he recalled, 
told the legend. He always wore a priceless old handmade silver 
concho belt over his meagre rags. We called him Old Silver. He 
always rode a little grey donkey that seemed as feeble as his master, 
Several years ago the faithful donkey was found wandering alone 
on the desert. Nearby was Old Silver, dead. 


WHY THE TURKEY HAS WHITE ON HIs TAIL 


Many, many years ago “The People” (Navajo) 
lived in a country far away with much water between 
it and where we live now. We could not agree with 
other people who lived close to us. One day The One 
Who Never Dies came to us and told our people to 
gather everything we had and to bring two animals, 
a male and a female, of every kind with us. We were 
told to take much to eat and to go to the north. We 
got ready and began our long, long journey. 

The air got colder and we got to a land where 
there was much snow over the ground. Finally, we 
reached much water, and the water was always moving 
and talking. As far as we could see there was water, 
cold green water with fog trying to hide it. We had 
gone as far as we could. We did not know what to do. 
We gave a “sing” and asked for help from Talking 
God. He told us to go to the edge of the water and 
we'd see a big reed, or cane. 

“Go into this reed, my children, and keep going 
until you come out the other end, and you must hurry,” 
said Talking God. 

We found the reed and all of our people and the 
animals went into the cane. We hurried as fast as we 
could, for we heard the water coming in behind us and 
sealing the reed. No matter how fast we traveled, the 
water was catching up with us. 

Now old Tahzhee, the turkey, got slower and slower. 
He would strut and show his big beautiful tail. We 
would tell him to hurry, but in spite of all we’d say, 
he got slower and slower. He would always be the 
last one through the joint. The water kept coming up 
and up. As soon as we’d get by a joint, it would fill 
with foaming water. The turkey kept staying back 
and showing his pretty tail. 
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Finally, ahead of us, we saw light and knew we 
would soon be out. We hurried ahead and the water 
hurried behind us. Just as the last Navajo and all 
the rest of the animals got out, the water rushed in. 
The turkey, being the last, got some of the foam on 
his tail feathers, and that is why today Tahzhee has 
white on his tail. 


This folk tale is pointed to by some who have made a study of 
folklore as a version of the flood of Noah, while others point to a 
proof of the theory of the migration, each joint of the cane being 
an island, probably in the Bering Sea. Who knows, but what Old 
Silver was telling of his Asiatic ancestors when time was still young? 

Adzan Ah Woh (Old Woman Without Teeth) told a story of the 
Navajo version of why we have day and night, little thinking she 
was attempting to explain a primitive people’s idea of rotation of 
the earth. Her story, although she could not read, write, or speak 
English, is quite similar to the Hopi, Pima, Papago, and Laguna 
of the West and Iroquois and Seminole of the East and South. 


WHY WE HAVE DAY AND NIGHT 


When animals ruled the world and could talk like 
men and women, some wanted day all the time and 
some wanted night. A council was decided upon to 
settle the question. Shush, the bear, was chosen the 
leader of the meeting. It was night and the animals 
had to sit around a fire for warmth and light. It was 
decided that those who wanted day would say “Day, 
day,” and those who preferred night, “Night, night,” 
and whoever could say “night” or “day” the longest 
would win. 

Golizhy, the skunk, said, “Night, night, night.” 

For hours, Mahi, the coyote, said, “Night.” 

Moosie, the cat, said, “Night.” 

Claichien, the dog, said, “Day.” 

Tellie, the donkey, said, “Day.” 

Baygoshie, the cow, said, “Day.” 

But not little Gloh Yazzie, the chipmunk. He 
wanted day and night so over and over, he said, “Day 
and night, day and night, day and night.” 

All the other animals got tired and sleepy and quit 
saying anything and went to sleep. Still little Gloh 
Yazzie kept saying, “Night and day.” He got tired, 
but he kept on. His voice got weak and his little throat 
got dry, but he kept on saying, “Night and day; night 
and day.” 
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When Dawn Boy came, he found all the animals 
asleep but the chipmunk. Dawn Boy ruled that there 
would always be night and day. This made Shush 
mad, and he tried to catch Gloh Yazzie and the little 
chipmunk just did get into his hole. It was so close 
that Shush’s paw caught him and raked him from the 
tip of his nose to his tail. Today the two black stripes 
can be seen on any chipmunk’s back. 





These two tales are typical of the hundreds of folktales instilled 
into younger generations by the medicine men as a part of the re 
ligion and training necessary to qualify as a good tribesman. We 
find today thousands of Navajo, educated and uneducated, still bound 
by their unwritten myths, legends, their sacred sandpaintings, and 
hundreds of medicine chants. 

‘ These ancient beliefs defy white man’s civilization and progress, 
We are incapable of understanding the Navajo way of life and the 
very spirit of their everyday living still eludes definition. A closer 
study of their folktales, no doubt, could bring us closer to a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Navajo Indian. 


Kingman, Arizona 
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Ozark Superstitions, by Vance Randolph. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1947. viii, 367. $3.75. 


“The man who wants to study the Ozark superstitions,” says 
Mr. Randolph, “must live with the Ozark people year after year 
and gradually absorb folklore through the rind, as it were.” Ran- 
dolph has practised what he preaches. In Ozark Superstitions, he 
has brought together the gleanings collected during many years of 
residence in the Ozark country. The fourteen chapters of his book 
cover the field of weather signs, superstitions about crops and live- 
stock, household superstitions, water witches, medicine and doctors, 
courtship and marriage, ghost stories, animals and plants, witch- 
craft, death and burial, and various miscellaneous superstitions. 

Like his brothers the world over, the Ozark native believes that 
certain people are endowed with special gifts for doing good or evil. 
“The seventh son of a seventh son is a physician in spite of himself, 
endowed with healing powers which cannot be denied.” A _ post- 
humous child can cure croup simply by blowing into the mouth of 
the afflicted one. The water witch can locate the underground stream 
by using a forked stick that turns down at the right point; it’s a 
special gift. Some are naturals; others acquire powers by super- 
natural alliance. The orthodox witch gets her powers by allying 
herself with the Devil in a special ceremony. Extra knowledge of 
various kinds, particularly in the field of medicine, is passed along 
by oral tradition. In addition to the kind of information known 
only by the elect, the author has recorded numerous beliefs known 
and practised by the public at large. These beliefs appear in all 
chapters of the book but more especially in those dealing with weather 
signs, crops and livestock, household superstitions, courtship and 
marriage, and death and burial. 

Mr. Randolph has recorded what he has found in the Ozark coun- 
try, but he makes no claim that the beliefs recorded are exclusively 
the property of his chosen people. ‘My own feeling,” he says, “is 
that most of the hillman’s folk beliefs came with his ancestors from 
England or Scotland.” This theory is supported in part by the fact 
that many of the items mentioned by Randolph are also found among 
other Americans of like ancestry in southern Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and the Carolinas. Some nine dozen of the beliefs listed 
in Ozark Superstitions, for instance, are also common in the hill 
section of southern Illinois. A number of Randolph’s items are 
widely known both in America and Europe. His “devil in the ceme- 
tery” tale (pp. 212-213) is a type story described by Thompson 
(The Folktale, pp. 213-214) as “widely told, by oral story-tellers all 
over Europe, and, for some reason, is about the best known of all 
anecdotes collected in America.” 

Mr. Randolph has studiously avoided the temptation to exaggerate 
which has characterized many recent books dealing with mountain 
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people. As a result, his work impresses the reader with its genuine. 
ness and honesty of purpose. Ozark Superstitions is obviously 
valuable addition to the annals of American folklore. 


Jesse W. Harris 
Southern Illinois University 


Tales of the Hasidim: The Early Masters, by Martin Buber. Schocken 
Books, New York, 1947. Pp. xviii, 335. $3.75. 


The beginning of the eighteenth century found the Jews of Europe 
in a state of marked dejection. Less than fifty years had elapsed 
since they had waited breathlessly for the imminent arrival of the 
Messiah—an arrival so confidently predicted that men were laying 
bets on it in the clubs and coffee-houses of London. But these mil. 
lenarian hopes (shared also by their Gentile neighbors) had failed 
to materialize, and the long night of Israel’s dispersion and exile 
was still unended. To add to the disappointment, what had seemed 
indeed to be a glow in the east had turned out but a false dawn, 
Sabbatai Zevi, who had appeared meteorically in Smyrna in 1666— 
the very year specified in the predictions—and who had rallied half 
of the world’s Jewry to support of his claims, had ended up as a 
dishonored and discredited impostor, a convert to Islam; while his 
several successors had been duly exposed as demented fanatics or 
unscrupulous adventurers. 


It was against this background of disillusion and despair that 
there arose in Eastern Europe (especially in the Carpathian moun- 
tains and in Podolia) the movement known as Hasidism. The essence 
of Hasidism was that it represented a shift of emphasis from national 
revival to spiritual regeneration. It was now the exile not of Israel 
but of God that became the center of attention. The Holy Presence 
—the Shekinah—which had gone into hiding when its dwelling in 
Jerusalem had been destroyed, had now to be won back; and this 
was to be accomplished by a reunion of the human with the divine, 
an immergence of the human soul within the all-comprehending 
divine spirit. What was advocated, however, was no renunciation 
of the world and the fashion thereof. The mystic communion was 
to be effected not by ascetic quietism and retreat but by participating 
sensitively and sympathetically in the wonder and mystery of crea- 
tion and by enjoying to the full the world in which God’s presence 
and glory were immanent. 


It was scarcely an accident that Hasidism gained its first hold in 
Podolia. Following the war of 1672 that territory had been annexed 
by Turkey and it was not until a full twenty-seven years later that 
it was restored to Poland under the treaty of Carlowitz. During the 
intervening period, it remained under Turkish influence, and it was 
in Turkey that cabbalistic trends, millenarian speculations and the 
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Sabbatian heresy particularly thrived. The movement was there- 
fore, to a very large extent, a protest and reaction to the influences 
which had been seeping in as the result of the annexation. 

But Hasidism was not so much a movement as a temper. It de- 
rived its force and inspiration not from formulated theological 
doctrines or from intellectual philosophies but from the character 
and outlook of certain spiritual teachers. For the most part, these 
men were quite humble individuals innocent of deep learning or schol- 
arship and therefore even discountenanced as ignoramuses by the 
dominant ecclesiastical authorities of their day. True, many of 
them left behind them one or another volume of his own composition, 
but it is not in such works that Hasidism really finds its roots. The 
scriptures of Hasidism are the tales told about its masters by their 
loving and devoted disciples. It is these tales, often preserved only 
by word of mouth, that Professor Martin Buber has been assiduously 
collecting for the past thirty years and more, and it is the first instal- 
ment of his German translation that is here presented in the excellent 
English rendering of Olga Marx. 

The tales represent a type of folklore which deserves attention. 
Their emphasis is not upon biographical anecdote. They are told 
merely to exemplify unusual insights upon the world, and they con- 
sist mainly in sayings which reflect unusual reactions to diurnal 
situations : 


The Rabbi of Berditchev saw a man hurrying along 
the street, looking neither right nor left. “Why are 
you rushing so?” he asked him. 

“T am after my livelihood,” the man replied. 

“And how do you know,” continued the rabbi, “that 
your livelihood is running on before you, so that you 
have to run after it? Perhaps it is behind you, and 
all you need to encounter it is to stand still—but you 
are running away from it!” 


When Rabbi Menahem [Mendel of Vitebsk] wrote 
letters from the Land of Israel, he always signed him- 
self: “He who is truly humble.” 

The rabbi of Rizhyn once was asked: “If Rabbi 
Menahem were really humble, how could he call himself 
so?” 

_ “He was so humble,” said the rabbi of Rizhyn, “that 
just because humility dwelt within him, he no longer 
regarded it as a virtue.” 


A hasid complained to Rabbi Wolf [of Zbarazh] 
that certain persons were turning night into day, play- 
ing cards. “That is good,” said the zaddik, “Like all 
people, they want to serve God and don’t know how. 
But now they are learning to stay awake and persist 
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in doing something. When they have become perfect 
in this, all they need do is turn to God—and what 
excellent servants they will make for Him then!” 


Tales such as these are of the very essence of the Hasidic spirit, 
The professional folklorist may object that they are not the type of 
tales which can be regarded as “anthropological material.” There 
are here no culture myths, no creation-stories, no aetiological myths 
and very little that can be utilized for sociological investigation, 
Nevertheless, they constitute, within the framework of folk-story, 
an almost unique exemplification of the manner in which currents of 
thought tend to develop. Had we to rely only upon formal literature, 
our picture of what animated and influenced the masses of world 
Jewry during the early part of the eighteenth century would be 
singularly distorted. We should have substituted intellectual state. 
ment for more powerful popular thinking and have fallen into the 
all too prevaient error of viewing the temper of a people exclusively 
through the prism of sophisticated literary achievement. The spirit 
of the Jews at this period is to be gauged more accurately from the 
excesses of their Messianic enthusiasms and frora the moods and 
dispositions of the unlettered hasidim of Podolia than from the 
formal theology of contemporary rabbinic literature. Therein lies 
the value of these Hasidic tales for the folklorist. 

Unfortunately, there is one serious matter which ought here to 
be raised. This volume comes to us, ostensibly, as the first English 
- rendering of Professor Buber’s work. The fact is, however, that 
several of the stories contained in this volume are already to be found 
in an earlier translation by Lucy Cohen published by the London 
firm of Dent in 1931 under the title Jewish Mysticism and the Legends 
of Baalshem. The language of the two translations is, in such cases, 
so remarkably similar as to exclude possibility of complete inde 
pendence. It therefore appears not a little churlish that no acknow:- 
edgment whatsoever is made of Miss Cohen’s work. 


Theodor H. Gaster 
Dropsie College 


Memory Melodies, by Lucien L. McDowell and Flora Lassiter Me- 
Dowell. Smithville, Tennessee, 1947. ii, 128. $1.50. 


Memory Melodies by Lucien L. McDowell and Flora Lassiter 
McDowell is an important addition to the folksongs previously 
published by these collectors, their most outstanding earlier works 
being Songs of the Old Camp Ground (1937), and Folk Dances of 
Tennessee (1938). Mrs. McDowell, since the death of her husband, 
has admirably carried on the work which they started together. The 
songs in Memory Melodies like those of the earlier collections came 
from the memory of Mr. and Mrs. McDowell and their friends and 
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neighbors of Caney Fork in the Cumberland mountains of middle 
Tennessee. This community is indeed rich in folklore; however, 
the introduction overstates the case: “the people of this little isolated 
valley preserved until the present century a traditional musical cul- 
ture which has elsewhere been long overlaid and abandoned.” The 
truth is that traditional musical culture is not abandoned elsewhere, 
put is alive in many sections of Tennessee and the entire United 
States, as the many recent collections well attest. Since the eigh- 
teenth century many collectors of folksong have said that traditional 
folk music would soon be non-existent, and yet collectors in many 
parts of the United States continue to publish recently discovered 
traditional music. Let us have more collections, not because folk 
music is being abandoned but because it is living and changing, and 
because we need a hundred or more variants of the same song in 
order to study these changes. 

Each text in Memory Melodies is accompanied by the traditional 
tune, and the source of each is fully traced. Some of the texts are 
pieced together from the memory of several informants because each 
one knew only a fragment. Ample notes carefully point out the 
texts which are composed of fragments joined together, but do not 
always indicate where one informant’s fragment ends and another’s 
begins or overlaps. The English and Scottish ballads are represented 
by “Barbara Allen,” “Maid Freed from the Gallows,” “Wife Wrapt 
in Wether’s Skin,” “The Farmer’s Curst Wife,” and “Lord Lovel.” 
American ballads about local events are illustrated by “The Braswell 
Boys” and “Jim Bobo.” 

Mrs. McDowell states that she hopes to publish other folksongs 
in a later book. I urge her to do so, and I assure her that students 
of folksongs will welcome her future books as they have her earlier 


ones, 
Edwin C. Kirkland 
University of Florida 


Adventures of a Ballad Hunter, by John A. Lomax. Macmillan, 
New York, 1947. x, 302. $3.75. 


John A. Lomax has lived most of his life in the midst of ballads. 
And now, at the close of a Jong and fruitful career as the most in- 
defatigable collector of our time, he has set down a record of his 
experiences threading the length and breadth of the land in search 
of folksongs. Adventures of a Ballad Hunter is not a collector’s 
manual, although it is rich with inferential do’s and dont’s as the 
author recounts success and failure alike; still less is it a book of 
song, although he quotes liberally from his vast store. Rather has 
Lomax focused his attention on personalities in cow camp, peniten- 
tiary or mountain shack from whom were drawn the ten-thousand- 
odd ballads and songs comprising his contribution to the Folk Song 
Archive in the Library of Congress. The result is thus an auto- 
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biography, for as Lomax assesses his own career, one ruling passion 
has dominated his life, and the peaks and valleys of achievement are 
seldom dissociated from his contributions to American folksong. 


Almost without realizing it, Lomax became a collector in his 
youth, writing down the songs he learned from the other new settlers 
in Bosque County, Texas, and from the cowhands whose herds grazed 
the nearby range on the drive to the northern markets of the 1880's, 
When he went away to school he took with him a sheaf of texts 
which were the beginnings of his first collection, Cowboy Songs 
(1910). That important volume was a long time in the making, 
and one of Lomax’s most revealing chapters details sensitively the 
dubious esteem in which his project was held. He burned his little 
collection of manuscripts after Anglo-Saxon Professor Morgan Calla. 
way, Jr., had scornfully dismissed them as trash (no parallels with 
Beowulf). Soon afterward, Lomax was to be equally surprised 
at the interest and support of Barrett Wendell, George Lyman 
Kittredge, and later President Theodore Roosevelt. It was a grant 
not from Texas but from Harvard that made his first field trips 
possible. He went armed with a pioneer variety of cylinder recorder, 
complete with horn, which must have created the strangest horse. 
back silhouette ever to startle a cow camp. Whether or not Lomax 
knew of Percy Grainger’s phonographic collecting for the English 
Folk-Song Society (JF'SS, III [1908], 147-242), it is to his abiding 
credit that from the outset of his active career he recognized the 
parity of words and music and foresaw the indissoluble bond between 
phonographic recording and faithful transcription. 


His Cowboy Songs, prefaced by the famous Roosevelt letter, was, 
if one excepts negro spirituals, the first American collection of folk- 
songs to be published with the music. It is not generally known that 
Lomax’s manuscript included tunes to all the songs; publishing econ- 
omies slashed the music from all but eighteen, but the influence of 
the surviving handful of settings would be hard to overestimate. 


Yet the book, though conceived as a popular rather than a scholarly | 
work, won a public slowly and did not at once provide Lomax with | 


acareer. The Boston Transcript, Lomax recalls, gave him his “worst 
hiding,” calling the book “vulgar and cheap.” Governor Ferguson 
of Texas openly reviled him for his useless work, lumping him with 
a professor who, it was said, was trying to grow hair on the back 
of an armadillo. But the Modern Language Association gave him 
audience and he was soon in demand on the university lecture cir- 
cuit. In 1918 Carl Sandburg and other Chicago friends encouraged 
him to publish a supplementary volume of cowboy pieces, Songs of 
the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp. Until the financial crash brought 
an abrupt change of plan, his chief occupations were university 
administration and investment banking, with ballad lectures serving 
only as occasional respites from business. But in the early 30's, 
with the assistance of his son Alan, he set out on an ambitious long- 
range project which took him into every state of the union except 
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North Dakota. For almost a decade the Lomaxes were busy record- 
ing the thousands of ballads and songs which now form the heart 
of the Folk Song Archive in the Library of Congress, and from which 
were drawn the four well-known published collections bearing the 
Lomax name. 

The first half of Adventures of a Ballad Hunter contains a run- 
ning account of his two collecting periods, separated by a generation 
yet so clearly unified into a single life-time enterprise. The one 
fresh concept animating much of the Lomaxes’ later work was the 
belief that aside from the mountain areas, the only effective isola- 
tion from secular progress was to be found in penitentiaries, espe- 
cially in the South, where segregation of Negroes and whites was 
likely to preserve remnants of song otherwise forgotten or scorned. 
In this belief, Lomax proved correct, although the absorbing account 
of the progress of his work is not always pleasant. Nevertheless it 
enlarges and re-animates the background of his American Ballads 
and Folk Songs, and reveals the delicacies of handling institutional 
contacts. In the second half of his Adventures, Lomax turns to 
personal portraits and reminiscence, suggesting the intense quality 
of his experience, yet avoiding a conscious romanticizing so likely 
to pervade such an account. (In the middle thirties, Lomax’s Marxist 
critics, themselves a somewhat romantic breed, went to absurd lengths 
to discredit his intentions, applying many unpleasant adjectives to 
his attitude toward the Negro, of which perhaps the mildest was 
“paternalistic.” Lomax’s chapter on Iron Head and Clear Rock 
should be rebuttal enough.) All the singers of “jumped-up, sinful 
songs” appear—Lightning, Black Samson, Dobie Red, Clear Rock, 
Iron Head, Kelly Pace—all except the flamboyant Lead-Belly, who 
is slighted here, perhaps for the reason that he had already received 
book-length treatment. The collectors’ travels took them far afield: 
to mountain, dust bowl, lumber camp and mine; but Lomax does not 
attempt to find a heart of gold in every singer of old songs. His 
memories are almost uniformly charitable, to be sure, yet his shrewd- 
ness does not forsake him. He can still recognize a rascal, no matter 
how much he may be inclined to forgive him his shortcomings. 

As a ballad-man, Lomax warns his reader at the outset that he 
had no theories to propound. As an editor he has always stood 
for the composite text, and he defends, or rather describes, his prac- 
tice casually enough here. Yet the purist cannot justly be horrified 
with Lomax, since his great Library of Congress collection is made 
up wholly of unedited texts which are freely available to scholars. 
In his later books the treatment of music is meticulous, almost to a 
point of fussiness; and one observes that having educated his public 
in the earlier popular volumes, he took progressively fewer verbal 
liberties and more willingly provided alternate texts. Only rarely 
have men combined the exacting talents of both collector and scholar, 
and Lomax, confining himself modestly to collecting, has always 
seemed content to be wise rather than learned. In Adventures of a 
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Ballad Hunter, a thoroughly personal book, one can take the meas. 
ure of the man, but his major achievements are still left to speak 
for themselves. 

Claude Simpson 
The Ohio State University 


Alaska Beckons, by Marius Barbeau. Illustrated by Arthur Price, 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho [Macmillan Company 
of Canada], 1947. 343 pp., 32 illus., end-covers, biblio. $4.50. 


Dr. Barbeau’s latest book aptly illustrates how oral tales can 
furnish clues to the movements and former affiliations of primitive 
groups lacking any form of written records. Alaska Beckons is 
primarily concerned with the eastward wanderings of peoples out 
of Asia into the New World, and the subsequent movements of these 
peoples southward along the North Pacific coast. For his data Bar. 
beau has drawn largely from his own rich store of North Pacific 
Coast field material, collected over a twenty-four year period, and 
from the published myths of Petitot, Swanton, Boas, and others, 
In support of his interpretation of the mythological material he cites 
cultural, physical, and linguistic evidence assembled by a number of 
East Asiatic and North Pacific Coast specialists. 

Handling of the cultural evidence shows the sure touch of an 
experienced ethnographer. Some of the culture items mentioned in 
North Pacific Coast myths which are foreign to other parts of the 
New World but common or fairly so in Asia are: double canoes 
(Asiatic coast south of Kamchatka), sails of matting (seacoast of 
Japan, China), woven conical hats (Mongolian; Asia generally), 
mythical frog (seacoast of Japan, China; Asia generally), divine 
rivers (Asia, classical Europe). Mention of a cap of cormorant skins 
in one myth is taken to indicate passage eastward via the Aleutian 
Islands from Kamchatka for at least one group; none of the four 
varieties of cormorants exist at East Cape, on the Siberian side of 
Bering Strait (p. 78). 

In addition to the culture parallels embedded in tale material, 
Barbeau also finds striking similarities between Asiatic and North 
Pacific Coast songs, especially “dirge songs commemorating a tragic 
event ... sung at the death of the chiefs to whom they belong... 
[These] have remained unknown to any American tribe save in a 
small area in the far Northwest” (p. 75). Such songs closely re 
semble, according to Barbeau, Buddhistic chants for funeral services 
used among the nomads of Mongolia, and an entire chapter (pp. 
183-202) is devoted to the similarities of Asiatic and North Pacific 
Coast songs, particularly the dirges. Much is made of one detail in 
particular, the fact that the refrains of otherwise intelligible North 
Pacific Coast dirges consist of a meaningless word, hayu, repeated 
several times. In Chinese, according to Barbeau’s authority, hayu 
means “alas,” and forms “a habitual part of familiar Buddhist rit- 
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uals” (pp. 189-90). In this, as in other statements relative to lin- 
guistic similarities and relationships (pp. 209, 334-335, 337) Barbeau 
js not as convincing as in his presentation of cultural material; his 
tendency is to claim genetic relationship for widely separated lan- 
guages on the basis of isolated lexical resemblances. 

Five chapters of Alaska Beckons deal with special topics. The 
first such, ““The Highway,” narrates the efforts of the Whites to open 
a roadway from east to west, toward Asia, which culminated in 
success only during World War II. Another, “Copper Woman,” 
treats of native copper and later silver work on the North Pacific 
coast; a third, “Totems,” establishes the relative recency of North 
Pacific Coast totem poles; two others, “The Salmon Run” and “Wild 
Life,” contain a wealth of information on faunal life. In all of these 
chapters a good deal of relevant native narrative material is effec- 
tively introduced. Vaiuable selected bibliographies for each of the 
ten chapters in the book are appended to the text (pp. 331-343). 

The numerous full page black and white illustrations, and the 
colored end pieces of Alaska Beckons are outstanding in their ex- 
cellence. They are the work of Arthur Price, Dr. Barbeau’s son-in- 
law. All are done in distinctive North Pacific Coast art style, are 
highly imaginative, and show a fine, bold sense of baiance, together 
with an often-times notable mastery of detail. 


Erminie W. Voegelin 
Indiana University 


Pirate Laureate: The Life and Legends of Captain Kidd, by Willard 
Hallam Bonner. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 
1947. xvi, 239. $3.00. 


Tell an acquaintance that you are going to mention various oc- 
cupational or personal categories and that he is to name the first 
member of each who occurs to him. The responses to most—soldier, 
industrialist, writer, statesman, highwayman—will be varied, but 
“pirate,” virtually without exception, will call forth the name in 
the subtitle above. Why William Kidd should have become the arch- 
pirate of tradition is a puzzle. Not particularly successful—he can- 
not be compared to Henry Morgan, who captured Puerto Bello and 


‘attained knighthood and the governorship of Jamaica—nor particu- 


larly picturesque, when we think of such a ranting, roaring sea-rover 
as Edward Teach with the burning slow-matches twisted in his 
shaggy locks and in the bushy black beard which gave him his best 
known name—and though considerable doubt exists that he was 
actually a pirate at all!—he has nevertheless survived in the popular 
memory while the others have been forgotten save by specialists. 
Something must be credited to the alliterative quality of his surname 
and title; the respectable-citizen-turned-pirate aspect of his career 
may have appealed to the suppressed and unconfessed lawlessness 
of the middle class—and his execution to their overt moralism; the 
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author emphasizes that he was caught in political cross-currents 
which gave him an importance altogether disproportionate to his 
actual deeds. The objective, however, is to answer the question: 
“How and when did the Kidd Legend grow?” rather than “Why” 

About a third of the text is devoted to a brief but adequate ac. 
count of Kidd’s life, so far as it is possible to extricate fact from 
fiction; the economic and political background is particularly well 
handled. His various biographies are traced and analyzed. The 
legend really gets under way with a consideration of the various 
versions of the ballad beginning “My name is Captain Kid,” the 
principal source of most people’s knowledge of the legend—and the 
familiar tune of which furnished the music for more than one revival- 
hymn in early-19th-century America! The “buried treasure” tales 
which are the backbone of the legend are dealt with, including the 
Head-Olmsted hoax, which combines two legends by making the Kidd 
treasure the basis of the Astor fortune. (Bernarr McFadden’s 
Liberty, I think, published this hoax—and later editorially refused 
to admit its nature—some time after the publication which the 
author, p. 147, suggests is the “document’s” last appearance, but 
I state this from memory which I am unable to check.) A concluding 
fourth of the text is devoted to a discussion of the uses to which the 
Kidd legend has been put by literary men of lesser and greater note 
—including Irving, Cooper, Poe, and, of course, Stevenson. Finally, 
the author discusses the possibilities in the Kidd legend for a great 
American national epic, and why these potentialities were never 
realized. 

Even the bibliographical sections are well and entertainingly 
written and adequate notes are to be found in the rear (Why will 
not publishers identify notes so placed by the chapter titles as well 
as numbers?) An index adds to its usefulness. The volume possesses 
multiple appeal—to those interested in American literature, in folk- 
lore, in history, and, finally, in pirates and piracy—which should 
include an unusually large proportion of those American males whose 
reading goes beyond the latest whodunit. 


Kenneth Wiggins Porter 
Vassar College 


Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics, by Rhys Car- 
penter. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1946. [viii], 198. $2.50. 


This brilliant contribution to the Sather Classical Lectures should 
be missed by nobody who admires good prose. Folklorists will 
have a collateral interest in its seventh-century date for Iliad and 
Odyssey, its archaeological arguments against Mycenean genesis 
(the author was long a director of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens), its separate author for the two “Homeric” poems, 
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and its agreement with W. P. Ker that all epic poetry is not “written 
by A, B, and an Interpolator.” This review assumes that classicists 
will have their say about the Homeric Question, and that they will 
be very tentative about problems of folklore. Let us, then, cultivate 
our own garden. 

There is an inspired brevity about Carpenter’s definition of the 
three narrative types displayed in his title. Saga is oral history 
which may acquire a few legendary traits like Hrothgar’s hall, 
Paris’s Helen, or Roland’s horn. Yolk tale is oral literature—a dif- 
fused mdrchen like Bearson or a floating motif like vulnerable 
Achilles. Fiction is the contribution of the artist: narrative unity, 
local color, motivation of character—in the Jliad a narrative structure 
parallel to Attic drama, a suit of bronze armor and a colonnaded 
palace from eighth- or seventh-century Greece, a character like 
Hector. In the Jliad we find only “two well-marked strata ... one 
is the stratum of saga, referable to the Mycenean Age, based on 
highly remote hearsay (somewhat patched and refurbished by anti- 
quarian imagination) ; the other is the stratum of fiction, referable 
to the poet’s own age and environment.” In the Odyssey the saga 
element is less apparent, and the fictive power of the artist is great. 
But Carpenter now presents us with a splendid gift which we hope 
will not turn to ashes like fairy gold. For behind the Odyssey he 
glimpses the mérchen of the Bearson, which Panzer twenty-five 
years ago advanced as a basis for Beowulf and Grettissaga, and 
which authorities like Chambers and Lawrence still admit to have 
some connection with these two northern congeners of Homeric epic. 
In lectures like these, witty, charming, cautious in qualification, 
and liberated from the tedium of detailed argument or citation of 
authority, the proposal almost strikes home. But folklorists who 
know the history and perils of their science must bind themselves 
in triple bronze. 

It is not surprising to find a bear-cult in Greece, even one which 
honors the natural seasons, and Carpenter makes his demonstration 
with heroic vigor. But when he hints at the etymological connection 
between the Thracian divinity Zamolxis, the Latin Ulixes, and the 
hero’s maternal grandfather Aut-olykos, we remember how the 
schools of Max Miiller and Miillenhoff supported their tottering 
structures of nature-mythology with just such etymologies. Car- 
penter might have remembered that Panzer, by erecting his folk- 
tale theory, gave the coup de grace to Miillenhoff, who found in 
Beow-Sceaf-Scyld a divinity who fought the wintry, windy sea in 
the persons of Grendel and his mother. Carpenter is more sophis- 
ticated than the older school of nature-mythologists, of course, and 
he merely urges the bear-cult as a transmitter of the Bearson tale 
to Greece. But if his folkloristic demonstration is sound, he needs 
no such vehicle to explain the diffusion of the mérchen. 

The question, then, is whether his procedure is sound. There 
seem to be two striking errors in method. The first is his attempt to 
compare Beowulf and Odyssey directly. Only by the most extreme 
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torturing of essential dissimilarities can we find Grendel in Poly. 
phemos, Beowulf’s hugging technique in Odysseus’s canny refusal 
to slay the Cyclops, Grendel’s mother in the Laestrygonian queen 
and Scylla, Grendel’s mere in Charybdis and Hades. Aesthetically 
comparisons are valid; and direct influence of the classical epic on 
a poet of the Golden Age of Northumbria, such as has been often 
cautiously suggested, might make a genetic comparison valid also, 
But when a folktale is the avowed bridge the situation is very dif. 
ferent. As good a classicist at Carpenter would never compare two 
manuscripts of widely different families with one another; he would 
compare a manuscript with a member of its own family. Beowulj 
scholars have accepted a folktale environment for the poem which 
they know best, but they long ago heeded the warning of von Sydow, 
a skilled Médrchenforscher, that valid comparisons can only be made 
with Northern folktale and saga. In Panzer’s study there lie to 
hand at least six Greek or Balkan variants of Bearson, which might 
have provided either a negation or a sounder demonstration of the 
case for its influence on the Odyssey. 

No student of Northern epic would nowadays fall into Carpenter’ 
second error, that of comparing the literary derivative with an 
artificially reconstructed archetype (no more would a classical scholar 
accept comparison of a late manuscript with a reconstructed original), 
Chambers and Lawrence as students of epic, and Golther, Bolte and 
Thompson as students of the folktale, all agree remarkably in their 
refusal to accept Panzer’s archetype as more than a convenient ab- 
straction. Yet Carpenter lists some eighteen motifs, components of 
Panzer’s archetype, and seeks narrative parallels in the Odyssey: 


1. Mortal woman weds bear. Arkeisios specifically and Sisyphos 
by inference are bears, hence Odysseus a Bearson. 

Hero has bear’s ears. Odysseus has long ears. 

Stone bars monster’s cave. Polyphemos. 

Escape of hero and adoption by human foster-father. Motif 
lacking, though Autolykos adopts Odysseus. 

Bearson is a Male Cinderella (strong but sluggish). Odysseus 
is not sluggish, but (like most heroes) he is strong. 

Marvellous weapon. Again like most heroes, Odysseus has 
one (his mighty bow). 

Strange (specialized) companions. Motif lacking, though it 
appears among the Argonauts! 

House in the Woods, with 

prepared meal. Circe’s hall and Polyphemos’s cave. 

Returned monster first polite, then turns on companions and 
finally on hero. Polyphemos. 

11. Arm or beard wrenched off, bloody trail leads to escaped 

monster's lair in underworld. Motif lacking. 
12. Rope descent to lair. Motif lacking, unless in Charybdis. 
13. Fire and cold, wind and water on way to underworld. There 
are similarities in all underworlds. 
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14. Monster overcome. Polyphemos. 

15. Captive princesses liberated. Motif lacking, unless echoed 
vaguely in Nausikaa episode. 

16. Treasure found. Fairy gold from Alkinoos. 

17. Treacherous comrades delay return. Blundering crew with 
Bag of Winds and Sun-God’s Cattle; Kalypso. 

18. Rescued princess prevented from marrying. Penelope. 


Of these the Odyssey completely lacks five motifs, some of them, like 
the rope descent, the bloody trail and the strange companions, quite 
crucial in the médrchen; and most of the others, like fairy gold, 
marvellous weapon, underworld, the hero’s strength, are either ques- 
tionable as parallels or disordered, disconnected, and standard ex- 
amples of floating motif. Beowulf has many more (5, 6, 8, 10, 
11, 18, 14, 17, and perhaps 1, 9, and 12) ; yet the lack of such items 
as the captive princesses has led a student like Chambers to the 
cautious conclusion that “if a collection is made of some two hundred 
folk-tales, it is bound to contain, in addition to the essential kernel 
of common tradition, a vast amount of that floating material which 
tends to associate itself with this or that hero of story.” Such a 
view is as just for the Odyssey as it is for Beowulf. 

As Lawrence says, “there is danger in hatching too much medieval 
literature of a single egg.” Leaving aside the embryological implica- 
tions of the metaphor, we may add that one’s chickens are no less 
monstrous when they happen to be Homeric epic. Folklorists will 
agree that over-zealous Celticists and incautious exponents of the 
Indian cradle of médrchen have often been ground to destruction 
between the Scylla of geographical and historical silences and the 
Charybdis of floating independent motif, and that Carpenter has 
not avoided them. He comes to us with great gifts, but we must 
remember that he comes from Greece. 

Francis Lee Utley 
The Ohio State University 


Mexican Border Ballads and Other Lore, edited by Mody C. Boat- 
right. Publication of the Texas Folklore Society, No. XXI, Austin, 
Texas, 1946. Capital Printing Company, Inc., Austin, Texas. 140, 
vii. 

One of the interesting things about reading the annual publica- 
tions of the Texas Folklore Society is the variety of material that 
is offered in each volume. The 1946 publication has an attractive 
miscellanea of Indian lore, Mexican tradition and Texas legends. 
The inexhaustible sources from the state and from its borders en- 
able the folklorists of the society to gather material in at least 
three languages. The manner in which the annual studies are pre- 
sented has come to be a sort of folklore in itself. 

The first essay is a short discussion of corridos from the Mexican 
border thoroughly annotated by Brownie McNeil. The text is given 
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in both English and Spanish, and the melody accompanies each selec. 
tion. These corridos are not unusual, but the attendant circum. 
stances of each composition makes them very interesting. 

The well-known story of the two compadres is ably related by 
Wilson M. Hudson. These two hombres of Spanish tradition try once 
again to outdo each other in their attempt to gain riches. Frank 
Dobie, the moving spirit of Texas folklore, discourses in scholarly 
fashion on the subject of rattlesnakes and their young. Read his 
historically annotated account of how snakes have been seen swallow. 
ing their young and you will have to draw your own conclusion as 
to the factual truth of the practice. Mr. Dobie would rather not be 
known as a scholar so I will not insist on it. 

The early childhood of Howard N. Martin provided him with a 
number of tales of the Alabama-Coushatta Indians. These accounts 
are not related in phonetic transcription of literal collectors; they 
are told in their content and in the manner of any folktale told in 
English. Some of the selections are myths telling of certain origins 
of the tribe. 

Mason Brewer’s “John Tales” make good reading for anyone who 
likes the picaresque vein. John, a freed slave on the planation of 
Colonel Clemons, was a good worker who got himself into many a 
tight place by borrowing chickens for his table from the Colonel. 
This seemingly hard gentleman tried to best his negro servant, but 
always came out at the short end of the deal. 

Anyone wishing to know how big the frogs of the new world 
grew will get it historically correct from the pen of Robert T. Clark 
who has traced the literary growth of this amphibian from the dis- 
covery of America to modern times. It is interesting to note that 
the thirty-seven pound frogs with a bellow like an ox were taken 
by some as an indication of the degraded condition of the new world. 

The last essay in the short volume deals with incidents in the 
life of that turbulent resident of early Houston: Pamelia Mann. 
Andrew Forest Muir cites in his “In Defense of Mrs. Mann” several 
instances of rugged frontier flavor. Mrs. Mann, unlike her courtly 
contemporary Mrs. Lorenzo de Zavala, left her marks on the early 
history of Houston with her crude and sometimes violent acts. Mr. 
Muir who claims that “Frontier women were less homogeneous than 
frontier men,” sums up her personality by saying: 


“She acted and probably thought as a man; her 
peccadilloes were masculine. Despite her masculinity 
she had feminine charm and was attractive to men. She 
did not wait for law or custom to emancipate her; she 
tore from herself the shackles of tradition. She swore, 
but so did her distinguished contemporaries. She lived 
with Brown without beneit of clergy, but she was 
neither prostitute nor brothel mistress.” 

A. L. Campa 


University of Denver 
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Herder. Modern Language Studies, Vol. I, by Alexander Gillies. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1945. vii, 152. 2 ports. 


If Professor Gillies’ brief treatment of Herder may be taken as 
a fair example of the aims and standard of Blackwell’s new Modern 
Language Studies, the series will be invaluable to students of modern 
literature and of the forces which determine its course. Anyone 
wishing an introduction to Herder and his work or desiring simply 
a trustworthy evaluation of his place in modern thought may turn 
confidently to this volume and be certain of having charted for him the 
points of attack, the easiest and most profitable approaches to Her- 
der’s own works, and, listed in the excellent bibliographies, all the 
significant works of Herder scholarship. The method of this study 
is to set Herder against the background of his time, to sketch briefly 
the major sources of his thought, to state the events of his career, 
to discuss chronologically the development of ideas through his major 
works, and to sum up the identifiable effect of Herder upon German, 
English, French, Italian, and Slavic literature. 

Professor Gillies has done his task superbly. Although one may 
cavil, in the final chapter, at the use of “classicism” and “roman- 
ticism” as if they were exact terms, this is far and away the most use- 
ful brief work on Herder, in German or English. Herder is difficult ; 
he is diffuse and encyclopedic; but Professor Gillies states the prob- 
lems clearly, does not attempt to resolve contradictions further than 
Herder himself was able to do, and cites practically all the works 
useful for further study. 

The chapter on “Folk-Poetry” is naturally the most rewarding 
for the student of folklore. Herder produced the first full-scale ex- 
position of the value of folk-literature, and all nineteenth-century 
studies derive eventually from him. He was the first to understand 
and discuss the relation of folk-literature to more sophisticated com- 
position, to state the theories of the folk and lyric origins of epic 
poetry, and to call for the examination of folk-poems as the first, 
necessary step in the revitalization of literature. His own collection 
of Volkslieder in 1778-79 gathered songs from various lands, pre- 
sented them in skilful German translations, and gave the initial 
impetus to the collection of songs in many other countries. The term 
Volk itself owes its special sense and currency to Herder’s skill and 
vigor as a propagandist. The serious study of folkpoetry owes more 
to Herder than to any other man. 

A final word should be said in praise of the excellence of the 
translations which Professor Gillies furnishes for all of the material 
quoted from Herder. Making clear English from some of Herder’s 
ecstatic periods is not easy. 

Stephen Fogle 
University of Florida 
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Arkansas, by John Gould Fletcher. University of North Caroling 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1947. 421. $5.00. 


When Tall Tales of Arkansas by James R. Masterson appeared 
in Little Rock in 1942, some members of the Arkansas Pioneers 
Association wanted it banned. In the interests of completeness, 
Masterson had included all available versions of the classic speech: 
“Change the Name of Arkansas, Hell No!’’—even the latrine litera. 
ture versions. This upset the first families of Little Rock as it dig 
when Masterson reminded them that the state had itself to blame, 
mostly, for its rustic mantle. 

Masterson pointed out that the fiddle tune and dialogue known 
as “The Arkansas Traveler” was produced by a native Arkansawyer, 
Col. “Sandy” Faulkner. An Arkansas politician, Charles F. M, 
Noland, wrote backwoods humor under the name, Pete Whetstone, 
Territorial Judge Parker, the “Hanging Judge,’ made Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, famous when he hanged 88 men and adjourned court 
rather than miss a good baseball game. The Van Buren relatives 
of Bob Burns are world notorious, thanks to twentieth century radio, 

In addition to these human acts, the state legislated part of its 
folklore aroma into existence. The official nickname of Arkansas 
is the “Bowie State.” The Bowie knife or “Arkansas toothpick” 
is a sort of legendary Siegfried sword. Its possession made people 
like Davy Crockett the equal of whole herds of wild cats. The 
University of Arkansas adopted the razorback hog as the emblem 
of its football team. This creature was supposedly left by De Soto’s 
soldiers and is as legendary as the Bowie knife. 

Mr. Fletcher’s Arkansas will never be banned in Little Rock. 
He has written a respectable history of his native state. Principally 
he is interested in “hard historic facts,” but he could not and does 
not ignore folklore aspects. He begins: 


Out of the interactions of highland upon lowland, 
of lowland upon highland; out of the significant historic 
fact that slavery existed here from the beginning of 
the state’s existence as a territory, and that southwest 
lay Texas, and west the region designed for Indians 
as early as Jefferson’s day; out of all these has emerged 
a history both tragic and comic—with its deep, legen- 
dary roots going far back into the remote, prehistoric 
past. 


Mr. Fletcher then proceeds to explain these legendary roots and 
folklore overtones with reference to history. De Soto arrives seeking 
gold and leaves rusting halberds and legends of “Spanish Diggins.” 
The Indian chief of Quigualtam replies to De Soto in language effec- 
tively compared with Faulkner’s “Arkansas Traveler” dialogue. 

Both Masterson and Fletcher conclude that geography is to blame 
for much of Arkansas’s reputation. Frontier conditions lingered 
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jong after the state ceased to be a frontier. There are still parts 
where people have never seen a smoke belching train, even Thomas 
W. Jackson’s “Slow Train Through Arkansas.” Life in the Ozarks, 
as Vance Randolph confirms, is still primitive—but not without savor. 

Though living near Little Rock, Mr. Fletcher knows all parts of 
his state. He has spiced the book with ballads which he collected 
from frontier parts. Though better known for his poetry than prose, 
he is particularly qualified to write a history of Arkansas. His own 
family played an active part in the state’s development. 

Whether writing poetry or prose, Mr. Fletcher approaches lan- 
guage with the respect of a sensitive musician. He uses none of 
the journalistic trickery which is killing off the regional history. 
His book contains no booster’s club photographs, no road maps, no 
guide to tourist accommodations; it is all sound text, a text which 
makes the state live and loudly sing. 

The student of folklore certainly cannot ignore Arkansas. To 
know the state completely, his library should contain Masterson’s 
Tall Tales of Arkansas, and alongside it, John Gould Fletcher’s 
Arkansas. 

James R. Lawson 
Stanford University 








FOLKLORE NEWS 


The Southeastern Folklore Society. — The Southeastern Folklore 
Society will hold its annual meeting, November 28, 1947, at the 
Patten Hotel, Chattanooga, Tennessee. The society has affiliated with 
the South Atlantic Modern Language Association and has become 
the folklore section of that organization. The program will include 
papers on folksongs, proverbs, and the utilization of folklore in edu- 
cational films produced by the Southern Educational Film Production 
Service, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


The Tennessee Folklore Society. — Mrs. L. L. McDowell, President 
of the Tennessee Folklore Society announces that an interesting pro- 
gram is being prepared for the annual meeting to be held November 
1 at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookville, Tennessee. 


Chicago Folklore Society Prize. — Richard M. Dorson of Michigan 
State College has been awarded the annual Chicago Folklore Society 
Prize for 1946. He received this award for his book, Jonathan Draws 
the Long Bow, published by the Harvard University Press. Recent 
winners of the award are Samuel P. Bayard, Erminie W. Voegelin, 
and Levette J. Davidson. The Journal of American Folklore (LVI, 
169-70) has a list of those who received the Chicago Folklore Society 
Prize from 1928 to 1943. 


New Mexico Folklore Society. — The New Mexico Folklore Society 
held its second annual meeting at Santa Fe on June 28, 1947. The 
following papers were given: 

“Folklore and Folklorists,” Ralph S. Boggs. 

“Navajo Creation Myth,” Beatrice Chauvenet. 

“Papago Creation Myth, and Comparisons,” Ruth Underhill. 

“New Mexico Buffalo Hunter’s Tale,” Ina Sizer Cassidy. 

“Spanish Folk Tales: Marie Sena,” Lolita Huning Poller. 


The new officers elected are Ina Sizer Cassidy, Santa Fe, President; 
Quincy Burris, Las Vegas, First Vice-President; Benjamin Keller, 
Socorro, Second Vice-President; E. W. Tedlock, University of New 
Mexico, Secretary-Treasurer; T. M. Pearce, University of New Mex- 
ico, Editor. The publication of the society, New Mexico Folklore 
Record, first appeared in mimeographed form in July. 


National Folk Festival. — In the Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis, Missouri, May 21-24, the National Folk Festival, under 
the direction of Gertrude Knott, held its thirteenth annual festival. 


Sacred Harp News.—In Saint Joseph, Tennessee, a church is 
nearing completion. It is not the project of any denomination but 
is to be dedicated sometime during November, 1947, to the Sacred 
Harp singers of the entire South and will become by deed their 
property. The structure, while simple in style, is made of an ex- 
cellent limestone quarried nearby and laid in irregular fashion. 
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While it will be widespread in its ownership and in the service it 
offers, it will be the home center of the Tennessee Valley Sacred Harp 
Si:.;ing Association and a number of other annual singings which 
have been meeting thereabouts for many years. The project was 
conceived by and is being financed entirely by L. P. Odem, lifelong 
friend of and participant in Sacred Harp music and chief promoter 
of the hundred-and-three-year-old manual of song in its 1936 edition 
—the book which has given the folk-musical custom and institution 
its name. 


Folklore Dictionary. — Funk and Wagnalls Company has made 
the following announcement concerning the Folklore Dictionary. “Dr, 
Seamus O’Duilearga, Director of the trish Folklore Commission, Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, Eire, and the leading authority on Celtic 
folklore has just agreed to write an article on Celtic Folklore for 
the Funk & Wagnalls’ DICTIONARY OF FOLKLORE, MYTHOLOGY, AND 
LEGEND scheduled for publication in the Fall of ’48. Dr. O’Duilearga 
will also act as a consultant for the Celtic terms to be included in the 
dictionary, which is being prepared under the direction of Mrs. Maria 
Leach, Funk & Wagnalls editor and folklore specialist. 


“The FOLKLORE DICTIONARY will contain between 5,000 and 8,000 
entries from the folklore of all peoples, as well as 25 general articles 
by well-known folklorists of the world. The entries for definition 
will include not only folk stories and songs, but also some of the most 
important characters and incidents out of story and song, gods, 
heroes, superstitions, rituals, festivals, ceremonies, dances, etce., 
definitions varying in length from 30 to 500 or even 1,000 words each.” 


Personal Items. — Professor Stith Thompson of Indiana Univer- 
sity, at present in Venezuela as lecturer and consultant for the min- 
istry of Education, has been elected to membership in the American 
Philosophical Society for his distinguished work in folklore and 
popular literature. 


Professor Archer Taylor, of the University of California, Berke- 
ley, for his scholarship in folklore and the Germanic languages was 
elected a foreign member of the Finnish Academy of Sciences. 


Professor J. M. Carriere, of the University of Virginia, has been 
made a member of the Comité Provisoire of the International In- 
stitute of Archaeo-Culture. 





























